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CHINESE PAINTING AND ARCHAIC GREEK 
ART 


By T. B. L. WEBSTER 


‘TF a man were a good painter, he could deceive children and 

fools by painting a carpenter and showing it from a long 
way off, because it would seem really to be a carpenter.’ Plato 
here (Republic, 598c) is undoubtedly describing realistic paint- 
ing, perhaps not so photographically realistic as the paintings 
in Pompeii or the painting that we know to-day, but painting 
which aimed at producing a likeness and rendering the appear- 
ance of the original. Such pictures can be seen on the vases of 
the fourth century and of the late fifth century B.c., for instance 
the two women on a red-figured perfume vase in the Manchester 
School of Art, which was painted about the time of the dramatic 
date of the Republic (Pl. 1). But if we go back rather over a 
hundred years to the black-figure vase reproduced by Mr. Austin 
in Greece and Rome, vol. vii, we are in a completely different 
world of flat figures in conventional poses, and if we go further 
back still to the Geometric vase (Fig. 1) which forms the subject 
of Mr. Austin’s article, we are yet further from the world of 
‘likeness’. These early Greek painters cannot have wanted to 
produce likenesses ; but what was their aim? 

Unfortunately practically no writing or philosophizing about 
art survives from before the fifth century and probably very 
little existed. Of course the more advanced kinds of modern 
painting often use similar conventions, but we cannot be sure 
that their reasons are the same, and the modern artist is so 
highly educated in the earlier art of his own and other coun- 
tries that he may adopt the conventions of any period to give 
his ideas a significant form. Greek archaic artists were not 
sophisticated in this sense. 

Long ago the great French archaeologist, Edmond Pottier 
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(Receuil Pottier, 3) noted parallels between Greek black- 
figure painting and Japanese art. In the same way a certain 
likeness can be seen between Chinese painting and archaic 
Greek art. This likeness is the more interesting because 
Chinese painters were not, like early Greek painters, inarticulate 
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Fig. 1. Funeral Scene. From an Attic Geometric Vase. 

(By permission of the National Museum, Athens) 
but expressed their views at some length. A number of their 
writings has recently been published by Mr. Osvald Sirén in 
The Chinese on the Art of Painting, 1936, and his translations 
are the occasion of this paper. Once the difference of medium 
is forgotten—forget that Chinese painting is an affair of ink 
and silk and paper and Greek painting deals in red clay and 
black glaze; compare them at their closest, Greek painting in a 
tracing by Professor Beazley and Chinese painting in a photo- 
graphic reproduction—certain common characteristics stand 
out. Both hardly use perspective or shading. Both use colour 
for decoration rather than for realistic effect. Both depend much 

for their effects on rhythmical swinging line. 
One point is possibly more important for Chinese painting 
than for Greek, but is yet of great interest to early Greek artists 
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and engravers: the relation of writing to drawing. In a time 
when writing is slow and formal and difficult and when the 
artist uses line rather than colour and shading, drawing and 
writing are far closer together than they are to-day, and the 
artist is careful to make his writing suit his picture, just as the 
best poster artists now choose a fount and shape of inscription 
which suits their picture. The eighteenth-century painter, Shen 
Hao, writes: ‘In every picture there is a proper place for a 
dedicatory inscription ; if one misses this place the composition 
will be spoiled’ (Sirén, 179). A picture of banana leaves (PI. 2), 
shows a quite admirable arrangement of the writing in the 
spaces of the painting. Countless Greek vases and coins show 
the same principle in operation; I have chosen a cup of the 
mid-sixth century B.C. in the Manchester Museum. It is 
obvious that the inscription forms an excellent frame to the 
rider; if you look at the inscription more closely, you will find 
that it is a senseless jumble of letters and in fact is only there 
for its decorative value. 

The close connexion between fine writing and painting is 
one of the reasons why the Chinese picture is essentially flat 
drawing and not three-dimensional painting. The Chinese 
artist does not aim at photographic representation of the out- 
ward appearance of things. In a tenth-century dialogue the 
speaker says: “The important thing is to obtain their true like- 
ness ; is it not?’ and the painter answers: ‘It is not. Painting is to 
paint, . . . to estimate the reality of things and to grasp it. One 
should not take outward beauty for reality. He who does not 
understand this mystery will not obtain truth, even though his 
pictures contain likeness’ (Sirén, 39). Other writers, too, express 
their scorn of those painters who are ‘swelled with happiness’ 
because they can copy the outward form of objects but miss ‘the 
inspiration of heaven’. Likeness is necessary, of course, and its 
necessity is recognized by Chinese writers on painting; but it 
does not take a very high place among the principles of painting. 

The six principles of Chinese painting were formulated by 
Hsieh Ho at the end of the fifth century. ‘The first is: Spirit 
Resonance (or, Vibration of Vitality) and Life Movement. The 
second is: Bone-Manner (i.e. Structural) Use of the Brush. 
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The third is: Conform with the objects to give likeness. The 
fourth is: Apply the colours according to the characteristics. 
The fifth is: Plan and Design, Place and Position. The sixth 
is; T'o transmit models by drawing’ (Sirén, 19). It is interesting 
to compare these principles as interpreted by Mr. Sirén with 
what we know of archaic Greek art, and so to consider again 
whether it is justifiable to draw an analogy between Chinese 
and early Greek painting. 

The sixth principle, the handing on of classical models from 
painter to painter, springs from the traditional side of Chinese 
art. Greek painting also has this traditional side and one of 
the charms of both is the combination of tradition with inven- 
tion and vitality. When once a scheme has been made for a 
scene, it is handed on to later painters as the perfect expression 
of that scene, but may also be adapted to new purposes. In a 
paper to the Classical Association in 1935 Dr. F. Saxl traced 
the history of one such scheme, the strong man overcoming a 
beast by grasping its head with his right hand and kneeling on 
its back; it is invented for Heracles and the stag in the fifth 
century B.C., but is used later for many other subjects such as 
Mithras and even Samson. One such transference of type I 
see on a black-figure amphora in the British Museum: Neopto- 
lemus is slaying Polyxena and stands on the left, jabbing his 
sword into Polyxena’s throat; Polyxena, immensely long and 
thin, is held horizontally by several soldiers. It looks as if the 
soldiers were holding a long pole, and I have little doubt that 
the artist took his scheme from pictures of the blinding of the 
Cyclops, in which the long pole is held by a row of sailors 
while Odysseus twirls it in the Cyclops’ eye. 

In commenting on the fifth principle, plan and design, Mr. 
Sirén says that ‘composition in Chinese painting is pre- 
eminently a problem of spacing, or of placing the objects 
so, that the intermediate spaces become eloquent and aestheti- 
cally significant’. I have chosen to illustrate this a picture of 
Lohan and the Dragon, in which a small triangular Lohan in the 
right bottom corner is balanced by a large triangular dragon in 
the top left-hand corner (P1.3). The same type of composition, 
large balanced by small with an intervening space, is found 
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in archaic Greek art, particularly on cups and coins, as I have 
tried to show elsewhere (7.H.S. 1939, 113). In the Salting 
painter’s Discobolus the small round of the discus on the right 
is balanced by the larger curve of the boy’s body on the left 
just as Lohan is balanced by his dragon. 

Of the fourth, third, and second principles—colour, like- 
ness, and the use of swinging rhythmical line to give structure 
to the picture—something has already been said. The first is 
the most important and may perhaps answer our question. 
Spirit-resonance gives life to the picture. The tenth-century 
painter, Chang Yen Yuang, thus interprets it: ‘Ghosts and 
human beings possessing life and movement must show the 
operation of the spirit to be perfect. If they do not have this 
spirit-resonance, it is in vain that they exhibit fine shapes, and 
if the brush-work is not vigorous, their fine colours are useless. 
Such pictures cannot be called wonderful’ (Sirén, 22). Some- 
how, then, a living being in a picture must be alive. As the 
eighteenth-century painter Shen Hao says, ‘It is as if there were 
a living thing in the picture and in the thing were sound; but 
this can be explained only to the intelligent’ (Sirén, 174). Here 
we are in the realm of mystery and poetry; the same principle 
is translated into a practical rule of thumb to guide the artist 
by the seventeenth-century painter, Tung Chi Chang: ‘The 
painted figures must be looking about and speaking. The 
flowers and fruits must move in the wind and be sprinkled with 
dew ; the birds should flutter and the animals run. The spirit 
must be taken from the real things. Mountains and waters 
must be pure, quiet, solitary and vast. Houses must have 
depth and be receding (into the picture). Bridges and ferries 
must be represented with people who are coming and going. 
The foot of the mountain should be clearly reflected in the 
water. The source of the water-course should be clearly 
marked. Such qualities distinguish the works of a real painter, 
even though he be not famous’ (Sirén, 142). 

The artist who understands this principle of spirit-resonance 
is not aiming at likeness in the ordinary sense. If he paints 
Westminster Bridge in the early morning, there may be no 
people coming or going, or if he paints Garron Point on a 
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stormy afternoon, it will not be reflected in Carnlough Bay. 
Such pictures will be perfect likenesses, but will lack spirit- 
resonance; they will miss the essential point of a mountain 
which is its reflection in surrounding waters and of a bridge 
which is its ability to carry people this way and that. “The spirit 
must be taken from the real things’; or, to put it another way, 
the painted things must show that they are performing the 
same job as the real things, although at different times and in 
different lights and from different points of view the spectator 
cannot see that they are performing their job and the truest 
likeness will not suggest their capability of doing so. I have on 
my wall a willow-pattern plate; it is painted according to these 
conventions ; there is a hump-backed bridge with people com- 
ing and going; the further sea is covered with ships and the 
nearer water with geese and ducks; and the air is full of birds. 

If we now look again at the Geometric vase (Fig. 1), we shall 
see that its conventions can be regarded as the logical following 
out of this principle to its extremes. Take the middle section 
only. It is a side view of a man wrapped in a shroud lying on a 
bier, which is carried on a two-wheeled cart. In a likeness 
picture the man’s face alone would appear outside the shroud, 
only two legs of the bier could be seen, and only one wheel of 
the cart. Rephrase the scene in Chinese terms and the con- 
ventions become not only intelligible but sensible. ‘A man 
must have two legs with which to walk and two arms with 
which to fight’; therefore these must all be shown and the 
shroud must be suspended above the man. ‘A bier must have 
four legs so that it may stand evenly on the ground.’ ‘A cart 
must have two wheels so that it may run evenly and straight.’ 
Thus the early Greek artist’s picture, whatever its shortcomings 
as a likeness, certainly has spirit-resonance. Similarly when the 
Geometric painter paints the side view of a ship he draws the 
oars of both sides because otherwise it would go round in a 
circle; and when he paints a cauldron, he paints it in section 
with rows of dots rising from it to show that if it is filled with 
soup and put on the fire the soup will steam. 

If we ask why it is so important that the painted things should 
show that they can perform the same job as the real things, we 
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have to look at another set of texts to find the answer. The 
sixteenth-century painter, T‘ang Chih-ch‘i, writes thus of 
earlier pictures: ‘It is like Liu Pao’s picture of “Clouds and the 
Milky Way”, which made those who saw it feel warm, or his 
picture of the “North Wind”, which made those who saw it 
feel cold, or as the picture of a cat which could drive away mice, 
and the picture of Kuanyin crossing the sea, which calmed the 
wind, or as the dotting in of the eyes in the picture of the dragon, 
which made it fly away’ (Sirén, 154). Here the picture really 
has the powers of the thing it represents: the painted cat can 
drive away mice and the painted dragon can fly away. The 
artist is not an imitator but a creator, and his work is magic. A 
similar account is given of the early Greek sculptor Daedalus: 
his statues saw and walked and had to be tied up to prevent 
their running away. And the work of art is not only alive itself 
but is in some sense identical with the person it represents. 
The fourth-century painter Ku drew a portrait of a girl who 
had resisted him. When he placed a pin in the heart of the 
portrait the girl fell ill, and when he took the pin out again the 
girl became well; this, too, can be paralleled in Greek magic. 
The work of the early artist, painter, or sculptor is a substi- 

tute for the real thing and has the powers and feelings of the 
real thing. The terra-cotta figures in Greek and Chinese tombs 
are servants given to the dead. Alcinous in the Odyssey (viii. 
g1) had on either side of his front door golden and silver dogs 
which Hephaestus had made ‘to guard the house of great-hearted 
Alcinous, deathless and ageless through all time’; they were 
real watchers like the dragons outside Chinese tombs. Midas 
had a bronze maiden standing on his tomb, and she said in the 
words of her inscription (tr. Jowett, Plato, vol.i, 473—-slightly 
altered) 

I am a maiden of bronze and stand on the tomb of Midas, 

So long as water flows and tall trees grow, 

Even here on this spot by the sad tomb abiding, 

I'll tell to passers-by that Midas sleeps below. 

There is other evidence which I have quoted elsewhere 

(C.Q. 1939, 178), but this is enough to show that the early 
artist was creating something real and powerful, a substitute 
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(for which the Greek term is kolossos) rather than a representa- 
tion. The Geometric artist carried out this principle to its 
logical extreme when he made his conventions: the substitute 
man must have all the parts of the real man whether you could 
see them from that angle or not. The later stages of early Greek 
painting are more akin to Chinese painting, and here the 
Chinese painters provide the underlying principle of ‘spirit- 
resonance’, where Greek painters are dumb. It is not until late 
in the fifth century B.c. that the Greek artist becomes an imita- 
tor instead of a creator, and then his picture is a likeness which 
gives the outward appearance of this particular man in that 
particular place at that particular time, and is no longer a 
substitute possessing the power and feeling of its original. 


GREEK CROSSWORD SOLUTION—THE ODYSSEY 
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ACROSS. 1. xi. 402. 15. xi. 35. 16. xxiii. 196. 17. Vv. 152. 18. ix. 236. 19. vi. 255—or dpoev 
anag. Edpos, 20. xxii 118. 21. vi. 108. 23. See 7. 25. xxii. 111. 27. v. 248 (rafters). 30. See 35. 
31. Xil. 15. 32. V. 234. 34 and 59. vi. 145. 37. Amag. vai, 38. rev. Vv. 472. 40. rev. XiV. 41. 41 rev. 
Relative pronoun. 42 rev. alviueO(a)—anag. dOvyeiv cf. ix. 232. 44 rev. Xi. 322. 47. iX.34. 49. XVi. 
199 dove, §1 rev. XVili.3. 53 rev. Vii. 5. 55. Tp@es+-, iii. 411. 57 rev. xii.65. 59. See 34. 60 rev.— 
58 rev. v. 247. 61.x. 215. 62. See 29. 

DOWN. 1. xxii. 213. 2. xii. 131. 3. A(éler)s. 4. xiv. 204 ‘YAax(l8ns). 5. xxiv. 341. 6 rev. xiv. 
204 ‘YAaxi(6ns) anag. Avia. 7 rev.—23 viii. 265. 8 rev. xxi. 90. 9 rev. xv. 384. 10. See 59. 11. ix. 
309. 12. Vi. 264. 13.Xi.221. 14.Vi.10. 19.V.416. 21.xiv.37. 22.See33. 24. xvi.458. 26 rev. 
Xxiv.9. 28.xvill.3 “I(po)s. 29-62. ix.53. 31.Anag.calvecf.xvi.6. 33-22. XViii. 307. 35-30. viii. 569. 
36.vi.71. 39. Anag. dvolpd. 37 and 46rev.vi.199. 48. Xix.547. 50.V.75. 52. iX 42. 4 rev.— 22. 
(twdo)oew 56-22 rev. x. 361. 58. rev. See 60 rev. 59-10. vi. 303. * W. M. 


Correct solutions have been received from O. D. Barker, 23 Woodruff Avenue, Hove; L. E. Eyres, Ample- 


forth College; R. M. Gordon, Wrekin Coliege; R. W. Purnell, Brockweir House School, near Bristol; 
The Classical VI, The Leys School, Cambridge. 
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Athenian red-figured vase painting, /ate fifth century B.c. 


Manchester School of Art 
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a. Athenian black-figure vase painting 
Manchester Museum 
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b. Chinese painting 
By permission of H. Vetch, Peiping 
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a. Athenian red-figure vase painting 
London, Victoria and Albert Museum 
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b. Chinese Painting 
By permission of H. Vetch, Peiping 








PLATO: THE USE OF INSPIRATION 
By KATHLEEN FREEMAN 

T is curious that one of the strongest attacks ever made on 

poetry and artistic inspiration was made by Plato. Plato was 
not only a great thinker, but also a peerless literary artist. It is 
therefore disconcerting to read a dialogue like the Jon, in which 
he first sets up, and then belabours, a ‘man of inspiration’, with 
all the resources of his ironic wit. 

We cannot help enjoying the dialogue; we are bound to 
admit that it is delightful. But if we happen also to care for 
poetry, we are equally bound to protest that it is monstrously 
unfair. Plato as usual puts his cause into the mouth of Socrates, 
and makes that cause triumph; but could he conceive of no 
better champion for the cause of poetry than the wretched 
Ion? Why does he take such an apparently malicious delight 
in exposing this poor creature to his logic and his ridicule? 
To this day the arguments he employs are to be heard on the 
lips of those who can see no use for poetry or any form of 
artistic expression except in so far as it is a feeble ancillary to 
science; and to this day the other side is often in such circles 
allowed to go by default, for want of an adequate exponent 
who can tell the company in language they understand what is 
the use of poetry. It is therefore a good preliminary exercise 
to read the Jon. 

Consider the circumstances and subject of the dialogue: 
Socrates meets Jon, a professional reciter of epic poetry, who 
has just arrived in Athens from Epidaurus; he has been com- 
peting in the poetic contests held there in honour of Asclepius, 
and has won the first prize. Socrates with joyous irony praises 
the rhapsodist’s profession to the skies; and Ion, taking the 
bait, declares that he is the world’s best exponent of Homer; 
furthermore, that it is Homer alone who lifts him to these 
heights; all the other poets leave him cold: 

‘When there is conversation about any other poet, I pay no attention, 
and am quite unable to make any contribution of note to the discussion ; 
I’m half asleep. But when any one makes mention of Homer, I’m awake 
at once; I pay attention and am brimming over with things to say.’ 
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Socrates explains that this is because Ion himself has some- 
thing of the poet’s faculty in him, and it is this, not téxvn, the 
scientific faculty, that drives him to speak ; otherwise he would 
be able to speak about any poet just as well as about Homer. 
Poets, Socrates says, compose their poems in a state of inspira- 
tion: unless they are possessed, and are out of their senses, and 
sense is out of them, they can produce nothing. They write 
not by craftsmanship, else they would write equally well on all 
subjects and in all manners; they write Oei¢ poipg, by a kind 
of divine visitation. It is not they, but the divinity that fills 
and possesses them, who speaks the glorious words; they are 
his vessels, his interpreters. ‘They may be utterly worthless in 
themselves, like one T'ynnichus of Chalcis, who wrote only one 
good lyric, a veritable windfall from the Muses; the divinity 
sometimes chooses a worthless vessel the better to show his 
power. And just as the poets are the interpreters of the divinity, 
so Ion is the interpreter of Homer. It is a divine energy that 
moves him; this energy passes from the god to the poet, from 
the poet to the elocutionist, from the elocutionist to his hearers, 
just as the power of magnetism holds together a long chain of 
rings depending on one magnetic stone. Ion is one of the rings 
dependent on Homer and the Epic Muse; thus it is that Homer 
alone has the power to stir and inspire him to praise. 

This brilliant passage skilfully connects the rhapsodist, the 
mere interpreter of the poet’s works, with the poet himself; 
Plato is using Ion as a step to his real object, the use and value 
of inspiration. Epic poetry was written for recitation ; the bard 
who recites Homer, like the musician who plays Bach, does so 
by virtue of the same faculty—something non-rational, intui- 
tive, or ‘inspired’—as that by which the poet creates his poem. 
And so Ion, though not himself a poet but only an interpreter of 
the poet, comes to be regarded, for the purposes of Plato’s argu- 
ment, as belonging to the same category and thus as an authority 
to be questioned about the nature of the poetic faculty. 

Ion accepts Socrates’ account of the workings of inspiration. 
When he recites Homer, he says, he is filled with passions not 
his own. A pathetic passage brings the tears rushing to his 
eyes; a scene of terror or danger makes his heart leap and the 
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hairs on his head stand up; he is indeed out of his senses, for 
is it sensible to weep when you are standing dressed in fine 
robes, wearing a golden crown, and moreover making money 
by your efforts? Further, he communicates this madness to 
his hearers, and they too, if he is fortunate, weep and shout 
and stand up on their seats. The more they do so, the more 
he should be pleased, since he will make more money; yet he 
takes no notice of them, and weeps as though he were losing a 
fortune instead of gaining one. Such is the ‘divine visitation’, 
before which the thinking faculty flees away. 

Socrates now comes to grips with this man of inspiration ; 
and it must not be forgotten that his arguments, though ap- 
parently directed at Ion’s profession, are really concerned with 
the very nature of poetry itself. ‘Well now,’ he says, ‘of what 
parts of Homer do you claim to be a good exponent? Some or 
all?’ ‘All,’ says Ion. ‘But surely,’ says Socrates, ‘you cannot 
speak well on those subjects in Homer about which you know 
nothing? You are a rhapsodist; your art is the rhapsodist’s art ; 
but when Homer speaks in technical language of chariot- 
racing, who is the best judge of his accuracy? Is it not the 
charioteer, and does he not judge in virtue of his knowledge of 
the science of chariot-driving? Similarly, when Homer uses 
a metaphor from fishing, is not the fisherman the best judge of 
that, by virtue of his knowledge of the science of fishing? 
Similarly with the passages on divination and the concoction 
of physic. What then is left as the subject-matter of the 
rhapsodic art or science?’ 

Poor Ion obstinately maintains that he is a good judge of the 
sort of speeches people should make in given circumstances ; 
he knows, for instance, what a general ought to say. ‘What!’ 
says Socrates, ‘Are the strategic and the rhapsodic arts one and 
the same? In that case, you, Ion, ought to be leading a con- 
tingent in the Athenian army, not wandering round Greece 
reciting Homer.’ 

Then Ion quite loses his head, and says that he could do so if 
he were given the chance; he haslearnt the strategicscience from 
Homer, and could apply it, but he belongs to a subject-city, 
and the Athenians take their generals from the metropolis. 
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Socrates knocks this excuse on the head with a few examples 
of foreigners who have become generals in the Athenian army, 
and rounds off the discussion by playfully offering Ion a choice 
between two roles: either he has, by virtue of science and know- 
ledge, the power of criticizing Homer, and is refusing to prove 
it by examples; or his power is not scientific and rational, but 
an irrational faculty working without knowledge. He is either 
a deceiver or a Man of Inspiration. 

Ion chooses the latter, and adds that it is the more admirable; 
and Socrates grimly remarks, ‘Well, then, Ion, this admirable 
attribute is secured to you: as a eulogizer of Homer you take 
your place among us a Man of Inspiration, not a Man of Know- 
ledge.’ And so the dialogue ends. 

Now when Plato thus relegates Ion, the interpreter, to the 
sphere of those who work by inspiration and not knowledge, 
his argument applies, and is meant to apply, much more forcibly 
to the inspired works themselves and those who produce them: 
poetry and the poets. He convinces us that Ion, who knows 
nothing about chariot-racing or fishing, is less fitted to speak 
on passages in Homer that deal with these subjects than the 
charioteer or the fisherman, who have, not inspiration, but 
knowledge. He means us to understand that in general the 
Man of Inspiration, that is, par excellence, the poet, is himself 
less fitted to write or speak about such things than those who 
rely on technical or scientific knowledge rationally acquired; 
and that if we ask the poet what subject is there in which he is 
more expert than other men, we shall find that he is reduced to 
the same inability to answer as was the unfortunate Ion: being a 
Man of Inspiration, and not of Knowledge, he has no special 
subject, nothing of which he is a master, and on which he could 
base a claim to instruct us or hold our attention. Inspiration, 
the poetic faculty, and knowledge, the intellectual or scientific 
faculty, are completely opposed. 

What, in Ion’s place, could we have replied? 

In the first place, we should have challenged Socrates’ rank- 
ing the creation and appreciation of poetry among the handi- 
crafts and the applied sciences, and demanding for it a sphere 
as definite and tangible as theirs. We should be heartened in 
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this attempt by remembering that in the Evastae, when he set 
philosophy on the same basis as the sciences of medicine or 
navigation, he found that it came second-best to all of them, 
and could easily be shown to have no sphere at all, or a very 
vague one. When you are ill you call in the doctor, not the 
philosopher; and when you wish to take a sea voyage it is the 
pilot, not the philosopher, that you call on board. On these 
lines the conclusion is quickly reached that philosophy is of no 
use whatever. But philosophy zs of use; that is an axiom with 
Plato. Therefore philosophy is not a craft or trade, nor is 
wisdom the ‘knowledge of many things’. Socrates chides very 
sharply the young man in the Erastae who has quoted a verse 
from Solon: ynpé&oxe A’aiel TOAAG AiAaoKdyevos, and called that 
philosophy.' 

‘That is not philosophy, my friend, to devote your energies to matters 


of practical skill, to live a life of bustling and pottering after this bit of 
information and that.’2 


Now if Ion had been as firmly convinced of the value of 
poetry as Plato was of the value of philosophy, convinced 
enough, that is, to assume as an axiom that it is of use, his 
answer to Socrates’ examples from the crafts would have been 
to say, “That proves that my art is not of this class.’ The 
fisherman is able to speak accurately of the details of fishing; 
does he therefore ‘speak well’ in the sense that poetry ‘speaks 
well’? At any rate, he does not entertain; the recital of fishing 
technicalities in the language of the average skilled fisherman 
would empty the theatre in five minutes. Such an objection 
would at least have driven Socrates to the consideration of the 
function of art as giving entertainment. 

Again, Ion might have said, the fisherman may by a care- 
ful examination of particular examples induce an accurate 
generalization about the habits of fish, or the properties of 
bait. But would his mind have leapt to the connexion that 
Homer’s did when he wrote: 

1) Aé poAuBAaivn iKéAn és Buccdv Spovoev, 
7 Te Kart” &ypawAoio Bods Képas EuBeBavia 
EpXeTa Opnotijoiv én’ iyGvo1 kfjpa pépovea.3 
1 Erast. 133¢. 2 Ib. 1375. 3 Jl. xxiv. 80-2. 
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Homer saw in the dropping of the lead into the deeps a like- 
ness to the glorious plunge of the goddess. ‘That was the work 
of the poet in him, not of the fisherman. What the value is of 
such a piece of work no doubt remains to be discussed; but 
first let it be recognized that such is the work of the poet, not 
the pottering about giving this bit of information and that, 
whether it be on fishing, medicine, divination, or chariot- 
driving; and then we shall be nearer the heart of the matter. 

Next, we should like to question Socrates on his assumption 
that the faculty by which the poet does his work is in complete 
opposition to Nous. According to Socrates, intellect is the 
faculty which seeks the truth by the sure steps of generaliza- 
tion from the greatest available number of particular examples ; 
and intellect and inspiration will not work in the same person 
at the same time with reference to the same subject. When 
inspiration is in, intellect is out. This proves that inspiration 
is not intellect; but does it prove that they are opposites, 
antagonists, mortal enemies? Is he justified in describing 
inspiration as a kind of madness, either quite worthless or im- 
planted by some external agency? At any rate, these two 
methods meet somewhere, he admits; does he not say of the 
‘inspired’ workers in the Meno: ‘In their fit of enthusiasm they 
say a great deal that is true, but knowledge of what they say they 
have none. This we might paraphrase: ‘By their strange 
method they do sometimes arrive at the same results as does 
the intellectual method; but the steps are not the same, and 
they are unable both to bring into their consciousness, and to 
describe to me in the language of my method, by what steps 
they did arrive there.’ But what he says in the Jon is that when 
inspiration is in, intellect is out; the one is sense, the other 
lack of sense, madness. Therefore they are opposites and 
enemies. The ‘divine visitation’ drives out Reason; that is the 
end of the matter. 

Thirdly, perhaps, we should like to become more personal, 
and inquire of Plato what is the cause of his irritation against 
the Man of Inspiration as displayed in the Jon. The fact that 
he thinks inspiration the enemy of intellect is sufficient to 

? Meno, 99¢. 
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account for dislike; but not for that irritation, leading to un- 
fairness, which we remark here. This is perhaps the point at 
which to remember that the Jon has been regarded by some 
modern critics as not written by Plato. But there is no evidence 
for its spuriousness except internal evidence, which seems to 
me strongly in favour of its genuineness. In any case, we have 
the attack on the poets in the tenth book of the Republic, the 
strictures in the Laws, the remark already quoted from the 
Meno; and more relevant to my present point, the sneers 
against the Man of Inspiration scattered here and there in his 
works. In the Protagoras, for instance, there is the ironical 
hit at Prodicus of Ceos, as 1&oaogos kai Oeios.! In the Timaeus 
there is the attack on the prophet and his madness: the gift of 
prophecy, he says, attaches only to an enfeebled or diseased 
intelligence.2 All these are expressions of that same irritation 
that is directed against the poet, elocutionist, actor, and eulo- 
gizer in the Jon. I discern in it something ill in accord with the 
rest of the character of Plato, a something irrational breaking 
through his usual calm and good humour. 

What is the reason for it? It is all the more surprising when 
we consider Plato’s own methods of working; it is only when 
he keeps strictly to argument that he himself remains purely 
intellectual. —The moment he makes a long speech or tells a 
story, we discern the workings of artistry; his style, his meta- 
phors, his very portrayal of Socrates are examples of that poetic 
art to which he denies a subject. Consider his description in 
the Symposium of the stages by which the soul arrives at the 
Idea of Beauty ;3 contrast him with Aristotle and his reason, 
reason all the way. We do not need to cast in his teeth the 
mysterious sign on which Socrates relied, calling it in the 
Apology Sidv T1 Kai Acnpdviov,4 and crediting it in the Theagess 
with the power of foretelling the future; we will simply point 
to Plato’s own work, and ask, why is this man, owing what he 
does to the artistic method, so harsh to the poets as to deny 
them even a share in the nourishing of the soul towards perfec- 
tion, except in so far as they are moralists and artisans? 


' Protag. 315¢. > Te, 750. 
3 Sympos. 210a sqq. 4 Apol. 31. 5 Theag. 128d sqq. 
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Such, at any rate, is the outcome of his attitude. In the 
Republic! the assumption that painting and poetry have the 
same aim as the handicrafts—the accurate portrayal of parti- 
cular objects, beds, tables, and the like—leads him to the con- 
clusion that they are two degrees removed from the truth, and 
that their products are the ‘imitations of an imitation’. The 
assumption that the arts appeal to an inferior faculty of the 
soul leads him to restrict their province to the smallest possible 
field: the artist as imitator has no scientific knowledge of the 
distinction between good and bad; therefore these standards 
must be imposed on him from outside, by law; for if you leave 
him to his own devices, since he has no standard of truth of 
his own, he will take as his standard the pleasing of his hearers, 
and will present to them the imitation of bad things and good 
without distinction. Therefore, epic and tragic poetry must 
be excluded from the perfect State: 

“We must remain firm in our conviction that hymns to the gods and 
praises of famous men are the only poetry which ought to be admitted 
into our State. For if you go beyond this and allow the honeyed Muse 
to enter, either in epic or lyric verse, not law and the reason of mankind, 


which by common consent have ever been deemed best, but pleasure 
and pain, will be the rulers in our State.’2 


In the Republic Plato still has a corner of his mind open; he 
will permit poetry ‘to return from exile if she will make a 
defence of herself in lyric or some other metre’; he will grant 
‘to those of her defenders who are lovers of poetry and yet not 
poets the privilege of speaking in prose on her behalf’. He says, 
‘if they can show that poetry is not only pleasant but also useful 
to States and to human life, we will gladly listen, for if this can 
be proved, we shall surely be the gainers, that is, if there is a 
use in poetry as well as a delight’. But he has very little doubt 
that such a defence will fail. At the end of his life he is certain 
of it: no opening for the defence of poetry remains in the 
Laws.* Everywhere is the assumption that if Art is left alone, 
it will tend towards evil; it will seek to nourish the inferior 
components of the soul ; it will hinder and not help the growth 
of Plato’s ideal citizen. Therefore it must be restricted and 

1 Republ. 595a saq. 2 Ib. 607a. 3 Ib. 607d. 4 Leg. 800 sqq. 
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coerced; its subject-matter is to be that which is moral; the 
immoral is to be portrayed only in so far as it is necessary for 
the understanding of the moral, since we cannot entirely know 
a thing unless we also know its opposite. The best forms for 
this subject-matter are to be determined, and once deter- 
mined, they are not to be altered; no poet must be allowed to 
innovate. There is to be a standing committee of judges to 
whom the poets must submit their work before communicating 
it even to any private individual. This committee is also to 
examine the poems already in circulation and make a selection 
from them, emending or ejecting all that they consider un- 
suitable and unsound. The committee is to consist of men 
not less than fifty years of age; the sole remaining privilege of 
the poets is that certain of them are to be called in to help the 
committee by their advice; but the sovereign judge is the Law. 
The other judges are to explain the wishes of the Law to the 
poet, and he is not to be allowed any indulgence in individual 
pleasures and fancies. In a word, poetry is superfluous; as well 
abolish it altogether as insist on its conforming to conditions 
under which its production is impossible. The whole tendency of 
Plato’s scheme is to develop his men in such a way that poetry 
and the other arts will become unnecessary to them; mean- 
while they may be allowed to enjoy them as children are allowed 
to play; but they will grow out of this, and the sooner the 
better. Even this modicum of play must have an educational 
purpose. 

This, then, is the completed picture, the outlines of which 
were sketched in the Jon. Let us return then to the simple 
lines of the early draft. It will be remembered that in our 
efforts to come to the aid of Ion, we found ourselves face to 
face with three questions, two very difficult, one perhaps easier. 
In the first place, we challenged Socrates’ assumption that the 
aim of the poet is similar to that of the crafts and the applied 
sciences ; so that we are confronted with the formidable ques- 
tion, What is the aim of poetry, or any other art? 

Let us not consider this question in the abstract, but follow 
the lines of Plato’s answer, and see where we diverge from him. 
He says in the Laws that he agrees with the many in thinking 


3871.27 . 
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that the aim of art is to entertain, that is, to give pleasure;! 
and I think we should not be far wrong if we too agreed that 
nothing which does not entertain is art. But entertain whom? 
He answers, and we agree, ‘the pleasure must not be that of 
chance persons; the fairest music is that which delights the 
best and the best-educated, and especially that which delights 
the one man who is pre-eminent in virtue and education’. 
That is the crux of the matter: everybody believes that the best 
art when produced will give pleasure to the ‘best man’ as he 
conceives him. A poet writes for his ideal human being. 

Now what is Plato’s ideal human being? One in whom 
the intellectual faculty is supreme, and the intellectual method 
the only means of apprehending the truth; one, that is, who 
examines a Class of particular objects and then generalizes, step 
by step, until he reaches the farthest abstraction attainable. He 
is to grow nearer and nearer towards pure Mind, until the 
other faculties are not only subordinated but merged into and 
assimilated to it, or, as he says, ‘dried up’. Naturally sucha 
man will not derive entertainment from the artistic method of 
working, but from hearing or reading of mental processes like 
his own, that is, from the contemplation of perfected scientific 
methods. For such a man, poetry is either useless or exists 
faute de mieux; he either does not need the ‘imitation of an 
imitation’ or else he uses it only in so far as he can find in 
it here and there an approximation to his own method. If then 
we accept the ideal man of Plato, we must accept the rest of 
Plato’s provisions, for they are logically derived from the 
theory that the nearer we draw to perfection, the greater will 
be the domination of intellect. But it may be that the subordina- 
tion of all human faculties to the intellect is not the last word in 
human psychology, and that the ideal human being must be 
sought in some different synthesis. 

The second question we wished to put to Socrates was 
whether the faculty by which the poet does his work is in com- 
plete opposition to intellect. ‘Thus we are faced with another 
formidable question, or rather the same question from another 
angle: What is this method? What is poetry trying to do, and 

' Leg. 658¢. 
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by what means? Again let us consider the question not in the 
abstract but along the lines of Plato’s thought. 

He says in the Meno that though in their fit of inspiration 
they may say what is true, they have no knowledge of what 
they say. Inspiration, then, appears to be trying to make some 
contribution to knowledge; but its method is not that of science. 
Plato says that you cannot know anything unless you have 
either been taught it or found it out for yourself ;! but the poet 
is constantly presenting comparisons, generalizations, observa- 
tions on human character and the rest, which he does not 
know by either of these methods. Any separate element in his 
creation may have been thus acquired, but he presents them 
in combinations in which he has not experienced or learnt 
them; and in so far as he is a good poet, his compounded pre- 
sentation expresses a truth, recognition of which gives pleasure 
to his audience. 

The explanation is that the truth thus expressed is directly 
perceived by the poet, and could not have been arrived at by 
the intellectual method alone; and just as it is directly per- 
ceived, so it is directly conveyed, in the form in which he pre- 
sents it. A poem can be analysed and paraphrased; but if it 
really is a poem, it cannot be completely restated in any other 
combination of words; it is meant to be accepted as a whole, a 
direct experience like watching a yacht-race or hearing an ava- 
lanche. But it differs from the direct experience in that it is 
‘artificial’—arranged for our direct acceptance by another mind 
wishing to convey a certain experience to us, and so enlarging 
our experience; giving us new knowledge, not in the scientific 
sense, that is, knowledge already sifted by a working hypo- 
thesis or by criticism, but new material for the intellect to 
work upon—material brought to us from the farthest bounds 
of human idiosyncrasy or the depths of human consciousness, 
or picked out from the ruck of the obvious by the microscopic 
eye of the poet. When Catullus tells of Lesbia’s sorrow at the 
death of her sparrow, he offers, not a piece of information about 
sparrows, but a unique experience. So, too, when Homer 
speaks of generalship, he speaks, not of the science of strategy, 
? Alcib. 106d. 
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but of this and that general, and what he did, felt, and said on 
various imagined occasions. Thus he gives us the very sub- 
stance of life as he has perceived it, not the sifted and abstract 
form of truth known to science as ‘knowledge’. 

Thus, though its aim and method are different, poetry is not 
in opposition to the works of intellect, for both are ultimately 
concerned with truth. But it follows that poetry must have 
its charter of freedom until its end is reached ; it must be allowed 
to run its own independent course thither, and cannot be 
forced to join the channel of intellect half-way to the goal. It 
will not be a tributary; any attempt at subordination is useless. 
Either it must be refused admission into the ideal scheme, and 
its contribution lost; or it must be left alone to make its con- 
tribution in its own way, according to its own laws. There is 
no compromise. 

Lastly, we asked what was the reason for Plato’s irritation 
against the Man of Inspiration. ‘There are reasons, easy to see, 
for his dislike of certain members of the class. For instance, 
there are many people whose only claim to use the artistic 
method is their inability to use the intellectual: these are the 
pseudo-artists, and these we have always with us. Then there 
are those who have inspiration but no scientific ability: these 
are the artists who say, or otherwise express, much that is true, 
but cannot explain what they have created. The ideal man 
doubtless has both faculties equally developed, and uses them 
both where they are needed; Plato himself came as near to 
that standard as anyone, in natural endowment. Then again 
there were historical reasons: the contemporary criticism of 
Homer as a moral and didactic writer, the bad reputation of 
oracle-mongers, the evil effects of the Dionysiac orgies, the 
immense and sometimes abused power of the drama at Athens, 
the number of charlatans in the arts, the popularity enjoyed 
by inferior works. Yet all these seem to me insufficient to 
account for his attitude; nor is the explanation a blind spot in 
his own nature. 

I think that it lies somewhere in the effect of his theory on 
his own mentality—the theory that placed intellect supreme, 
and inspiration subordinate or inimical. It is the quarrel 
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between the poet and the philosopher in him that engenders 
the irritation. He feels the working of inspiration, and it has 
its periods of supremacy ; but the older he grows, the less he is 
able to give it conscious recognition. In the Laws he makes a 
last attempt to disown it, to crush it out of existence; hence the 
intolerance, that astonishes and repels, of a great mind grown 
conservative and disillusioned. There has been a conflict, end- 
ing in a victory of the philosopher over the poet; but the vic- 
tory has been hardly won and dearly paid for. How great that 
conflict must have been can be gauged by remembering that 
he himself once expressed, in inspired language, the case for 
inspiration, when Socrates, in a long speech on Divine Mad- 
ness, Says: 

‘Thirdly, there is that madness and possession which comes from the 
Muses; it lays hold of a tender and untainted soul, awakening and stir- 
ring it to excitement by means of songs and poetry of every sort; it 
bedecks a myriad deeds of the men of old, and educates their descen- 
dants. And whosoever draws near to the portals of poetry and has not 
this madness of the Muses, but thinks, poor fool, that by skill he shall 
grow into a poet worth the name, that man is doomed to failure, and 
the poetry of the Sane shall fade away into nothingness before the works 
of the Men of Madness.’! 


' Phaedr. 2454. 


MARTIAL 
IV. 41. 


Quid recitaturus circumdas vellera collo? 
conveniunt nostris auribus ista magis. 


Semper ego Auditor? 
Upon the platform Croker 
All muffled up appears, 

But how we’d like that choker 

To muffle up our ears! 










































CATO CENSORIUS 


By R. E. SMITH 


STUDY of the personality of Cato Censorius is both 

interesting and instructive because of the times in which 
he lived, a period which began with the Hannibalic War and 
included those fateful fifty years of the second century which 
ordered the destiny of Rome herself and indirectly of the 
whole world. In the shaping of that destiny Cato played a 
not unimportant part, and the interest of the man lies both in 
what he did and in his reactions to the events which confronted 
him. Such a study also throws light on ancient biographical 
methods. To the ancient mind the personal element was by 
far the most important for the understanding of history; the 
individual acquired a correspondingly higher value and import- 
ance in the interpretation of movements and events; and in a 
time when the State was confronted with many problems, 
the men who strove to deal with them in different ways assumed 
importance in men’s minds as provoking those very problems 
which they were only trying to solve. 

Political organizations with clear-cut programmes did not 
exist in the Rome of Cato’s day; rival theories found their 
expression in individuals round whom satellites clustered; and 
since literature became during this period the pastime of the 
nobility, when they turned their attention to the writing of 
history they did not miss the opportunity of praising their 
own adherents and ‘exposing’ their opponents; and as the indi- 
vidual loomed so large in importance, the political biography 
arose to justify the man and, as it were, personify the policy 
which he followed. For us, too, an understanding of the 
characters is important; but when the character becomes mis- 
taken for the policy, when we see the character not dealing in 
his own way with the facts confronting him, but somehow 
turned into a personification of a particular method of handling 
them, then we are not so satisfied. And that has largely been 
the fate of Cato: not entirely, because Cato left behind him 
written works, his Origines and his speeches, and from them 
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we may piece together something of the man and of his reac- 
tions and attitude towards the events and problems of his day. 

It will, however, be advisable to sketch very briefly the situa- 
tion at Rome in Cato’s time. 

The first years of the second century saw the beginning of 
Rome’s intervention in the affairs of the Greek states, which 
ended only with her final domination throughout the Mediter- 
ranean. To these Greek states Rome was a barbarian, with all 
that that word meant to the educated Greek; both Philip and 
the Rhodian embassy had laid emphasis on this fact when they 
were urging the Aetolians, during the First Macedonian War, 
to compose their differences with Philip lest the barbarian 
should come to enslave the Greeks; and the Aetolians were 
finally persuaded, and made a separate peace with Philip. The 
Romans were ‘of another race’, and that meant that they could 
never be accepted by the Greeks as equals. The Romans, on 
the other hand, had eaten of the apple of Greek culture and 
knew that they were naked; their first contacts with Greek 
literature and culture had been before this time, and by the 
end of the Hannibalic War there was a considerable educated 
class to whom Greek literature was the mental pabulum. 
Among this group were Scipio Africanus and Titus Flamininus 
and others who were also called upon to direct the Roman 
State in the wars which now arose. Whatever the precise rela- 
tions were between the conflicting men at Rome, in different 
ways and to different degrees the adherents of Scipio and 
Flamininus were Philhellenes, and this sympathy must have 
influenced them when they came to grapple with the problems 
that confronted them. Both had a profound and perhaps exces- 
sive respect for all things Greek; steeped, as they were, in 
Hellenic culture, they were desperately anxious to be ‘taken 
up’ by those with whom they had now come into political con- 
tact. Scipio’s policy was one of ‘defensive imperialism’, as it 
has been called; Rome must be strong and she must not allow 
any power to continue in sufficient strength to menace Italy, 
but she must be only prima inter pares; Rome was to take her 
place as an equal in the cabinet of Mediterranean Powers. 
Flamininus’ idea was to keep Greece itself free from the 
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domination of any monarch, and, by this simple device, win 
golden opinions for himself from the grateful Greeks and keep 
at arm’s length any menace to Rome herself. He concentrated 
his attention on Greece, Scipio on the Greek world. With time 
this attitude moderated sensibly; the Romans showed no less 
enthusiasm for things Greek, but they learnt the necessity of 
separating the culture from the men, and gradually was born that 
contempt for the ‘graeculus’ which nevermore left the Roman. 
But in the first years of the second century enthusiasm for Greece 
and things Greek was an important factor in Roman politics. 
This contact with a more advanced civilization had also a 
profound effect on the material aspect of life. Before and 
during the Hannibalic War the Romans had been content with 
a simple life; they were an agricultural folk not having the 
money for any large amount of luxuries, and finding the stiff 
collar as uncomfortable as do their modern counterparts. Cato’s 
extraordinarily simple mode of life was looked upon as truly 
Roman, not dangerously eccentric. But once the Romans had 
come into contact with the Greek world quite a large propor- 
tion of the educated class consciously strove to emulate its way 
of life; and since the conclusion of the Hannibalic War, a more 
luxurious standard of life appeared in the houses of the nobles, 
who now had more money with which to gratify their yearning. 
Moreover, Rome’s growing importance in the world reflected 
itself in the growing insolence of many Roman magistrates 
who, when sent to the provinces, conducted themselves not 
seldom in a way which ill became their ancestors. Confident 
in the strength of Rome, ambitious to make their fortune and 
their fame, they practised cruelty, plundering, and deceit upon 
their wretched subjects, and not always did their victims’ com- 
plaints find sympathetic hearing at Rome. True, it is easy to 
overestimate this aspect, but it is easier to underestimate it; 
even in 198 Cato was able to give a lesson in moderation by his 
conduct as governor of Sardinia, and the disease had hardly 
then begun. Moreover, as the years went on, Rome adopted a 
haughty and superior attitude towards her faithful Latin and 
Italian allies; gradually a distinction was made between Roman 
and Latin; booty was no longer shared equally, they were 
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given smaller plots when new colonies were founded, their 
cities were not free from the insolence of Roman magistrates, 
in the Army they received harsher punishment; in fact, during 
these years the seeds were sown which grew into the Social War 
nearly a century later. 

Now, of this so-called Philhellenic policy, Scipio was, in the 
popular imagination, the protagonist, not because his enthusi- 
asm was necessarily keener, but because his personality and 
importance eclipsed all others. Even in the Punic War he had 
been involved in the scandal of his lieutenant Pleminius, and 
he had had to defend himself against the charge of corrupting 
his army by his Hellenic ways. True, Zama had vindicated 
him, but it had not vindicated his habits and his obviously 
friendly attitude towards the Greeks in politics. His Hellenic 
way of life at Rome showed that he had no intention of depart- 
ing from his mode of life. He was by no means alone; both he 
and Flamininus led cliques in the Senate which, while they 
differed in details of policy, were agreed in being Philhellenes, 
and many nobles were, for different reasons, supporters of one 
or the other. None the less, to the ancient mind Philhellenism 
became identified with Scipio, and, to a less degree, with 
Flamininus, and Scipio became the personification of this atti- 
tude; and from Philhellenism it was but a short step to the 
‘progressive outlook’ in the mind that likes to see movements 
as people. Scipio, therefore, became not merely a representa- 
tive of, but identified with, the new way; and the dangerous 
identification once made, understanding of the times became 
fallaciously more simple. 

But not all men were Philhellenes. Disapproval of the policy 
or the men, individual ambitions and petty jealousy, all com- 
bined to form an opposition in the Senate and outside it, and 
the leading opponent was undoubtedly Cato. For reasons which 
we shall see later, Cato had no sympathy with many of the new 
developments, and his outstanding personality brought it about 
that most attacks on the men or the policy found Cato as a 
rallying-point, whatever the various motives which brought the 
attackers together. And so, as Scipio had become identified with 
the one movement, so Cato became identified with the opposi- 
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tion to that movement, and the many aspects became simply 
personified in Cato, who was then portrayed as ‘antique virtue’, 
and his character built up accordingly. The history of the 
period was then understood as a duel of ‘ancient’ versus 
‘modern’, in which ‘modern’ proved victorious. 

The character and personality of Cato have been portrayed 
in two works—Cicero’s De Senectute and Plutarch’s Life. 
Cicero handles the theme with sympathy and insight; writing 
at a time of convulsion within the Republic, he felt the attrac- 
tion of a man who seemed to represent so much that he held 
dear, and Cato lives in his pages as nowhere else. Plutarch’s 
treatment is less happy; he is concerned rather with the man 
in himself than with the politician in relation to the situation 
in which he was placed. All that Cato does is an example of 
some quality or defect in his character, and the Life becomes 
thereby static, as though the advance of time were checked in 
order that Cato might move about exhibiting moral qualities; 
it is an inanimate biography. But neither Cicero nor Plutarch 
was his own master; they worked with the material at their 
disposal, and that material had been collecting since the second 
century. Both were dependent on biographical sources whose 
origins may be dated to that time. There were, moreover, 
collections of Cato’s sayings gleaned from his speeches and 
elsewhere, a collection of letters to his son; there is an indica- 
tion that to compose pseudo-Catonian speeches was an exercise 
in the rhetorical schools of the first century after Christ. All 
this literature helped to build up a personality, the personality 
of Cato as he is known to-day. 

But the biographies were, of course, the most important 
means by which his character was built up, and in Plutarch’s 
Life we have an admirable picture of Cato dressed up for the 
part. The portions of the Life to which I wish to draw atten- 
tion briefly derive from earlier works, and the same tradition is 
to be found in Cicero or Nepos or both; there is no question 
of invention by Plutarch.! 

Cato must be afire with zeal for the old-fashioned ways of 


' For a further discussion on these points, see my article in the Classical 
Quarterly, 1940. 
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Rome; we are, therefore, shown him influenced by the example 
of Curius Dentatus, who had owned the next farm, and by the 
simple life he had led in spite of his three triumphs; Cato deter- 
mines to imitate him and to cut down expenses. If there is 
any truth in the story, this must have occurred in Cato’s early 
teens and probably it had as much influence on him as most 
such dreams of boyhood. In order to confirm him in his resolu- 
tion, the obliging biographer arranges a meeting between Cato 
and Nearchus when Fabius sacked Tarentum in 209. This 
meeting gives Nearchus a golden opportunity to lecture Cato 
on the Platonic theory of pleasure, as a result of which Cato 
‘was even more contented with his simple way of life and self- 
control’. It matters little for the biographer’s purpose that 
Cato never was with Fabius in 209; Fabius was the opponent 
of Scipio during the Punic War, and artistically it was natural 
to bring Cato, the later opponent, into contact with him and 
thus show the spiritual kinship between the two. His simple 
life then attracts the attention of his neighbour, Valerius Flac- 
cus, and on his advice he goes to Rome, where he finds time 
to impress everyone with his charm and his ability in the 
courts before hurrying off as military tribune to Sicily. In 
order that he may join Fabius in the attack on Scipio in 205 
and thus be initiated into his role as opponent of Scipio, his 
quaestorship is advanced from 204 to 205, and he is made 
quaestor to Scipio in order that he may give evidence against 
his extravagant ways and expenditure. Another clash is 
arranged at the end of 195 after Cato’s year as governor of 
Hither Spain, where he had performed such feats of valour 
that Scipio is consumed by jealousy of his opponent’s magnifi- 
cent achievements, and intrigues successfully to be appointed 
as his successor. However, Cato has time, after hearing of this 
piece of meanness, to inflict a defeat on the Lacetani, which 
provokes remonstrance from Scipio and a bitter jest from Cato. 
And Scipio is foiled in his purpose because the Senate voted ‘to 
make no alternation or change in any of Cato’s arrangements, 
and Scipio’s year of command went by with him idly doing 
nothing, and it detracted from Scipio’s rather than Cato’s glory’. 

It is perhaps a pity that in fact Scipio was not governor of 
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Hither Spain in 194, and probably did not even scheme to 
be appointed; dramatically the situation is perfect, and that 
is sufficient for the biographer. His antihellenism is demon- 
strated when he addressed the Assembly at Athens in 191 (if he 
really did), on which occasion he used the Latin tongue—‘not 
but that he could have spoken in Greek had he wanted [at the 
age of 44? We have been told he took to Greek only in old age!], 
but he was steadfast in the accepted traditions of his country 
and mocked those who showed enthusiasm for things Greek’. 

These are some of the most outstanding examples of the way 
in which Cato’s character has been built up as a foil to Scipio 
chiefly and the Philhellenes in general. The whole of the Life 
is riddled with such attempts, though in no other place is 
history so perverted. But throughout the Life, even where 
active falsification is absent, the selection of the material, for 
whatever purpose, has been so biased that we may fairly say 
that we see only a caricature of the man. He must represent 
‘antique virtue’, but by the time they have finished disguising 
him for the part, he resembles rather the totem pole of some 
primitive tribe. 

And what is the truth? I do not wish here to rewrite the 
biography of Cato, but to see whether his own words and 
writings lend any support to the accepted tradition. We may 
at once discount a great deal of the tradition which told of 
Cato’s early years and of his narrow outlook. We must remem- 
ber that he was only 15 in 219, and that he grew up therefore 
in the grim atmosphere of war; when we hear, for instance, 
that he worked together with his slaves on the farm, we may 
reasonably wonder whether others too may not have found 
themselves obliged to do the same, and a great deal of what 
we are told on this score is probably the result of judicious 
selection of material by one or more biographers for their own 
purpose. It is unlikely, too, that Flaccus would have been so 
favourably impressed with a youth who showed only the narrow 
obstinacy with which we are taught to associate him. Nor can 
we accept the story of his first acquaintance with Greek in late 
life; apart from his writings and reported sayings which were 
supposed to bear a clear impress of Greek influence, such 
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fragments of his speeches as we possess show plain traces of 
Greek rhetorical teaching, and a mastery not only of the Latin 
language but of sentence and phrase construction and manipu- 
lation which are far removed from ‘Nature’s lispings’. Gellius’ 
(x. 3. 14) comment on one outstanding passage may be quoted: 
‘Catonem contentum eloquentia aetatis suae non fuisse et id 
iam facere voluisse, quod Cicero postea perfecit’. He seems 
to have been well educated and of a scholarly temper; at any 
rate, he was prepared to hunt among records and inscriptions 
for information when writing the Origines, and he is perfectly 
ready, for all his supposed antihellenism, to admit the Greek 
descent of the Aborigines and the Sabines and to connect 
Rome with Troy. Plutarch also speaks of his ‘charming and 
cultured disposition’, a description which sorts ill with the 
stern Cato of tradition. In the stories of his alleged treatment 
of his slaves the same biased selection of examples has most 
likely been at work; moreover, what we regard as cruel and 
unsympathetic treatment probably did not appear so to Cato’s 
contemporaries; in fact, we are told that in his earlier years he 
treated his slaves generously, and that it was only in his later 
years, under the influence of the city, that he adopted a greater 
severity. Nor do I believe that his mode of life was austere 
except in comparison with the excesses of some contemporaries ; 
for amid the many prosecutions which he instituted against 
others for luxurious living, he himself was apparently com- 
pelled to defend a charge of extravagant habits. Nor was the 
moderation of his life mocked or envied only; it was admired 
by many Romans; if this were not so the appeal which he makes 
to that earlier appreciation in one of his speeches would be 
meaningless: ‘Nam periniurium sit, cum mihi ob eos mores, 
quos prius habui, honos detur, uti datus est, tum uti eos 
mutem atque alii modi sim.’ In general, I believe that Cato’s 
attitude and outlook were shared by a considerable body at 
Rome, and that the examples of his supposed uncompromising 
austerity and roughness could be matched by similar examples in 
many other families,’ and that Cato here represents in the bio- 
graphical tradition ‘the ancient’ rather than M. Porcius Cato. 

1 Cf. the case of the Tuberones in Paullus, v. 
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The biography made him Scipio’s opponent, and it has this 
much justification, that Cato did attack many of Scipio’s poli- 
tical supporters and eventually egged the Petilii on to attack 
Scipio himself; but we need not therefore suppose that per- 
sonal rancour was either wholly or even in large part respon- 
sible. Let us look briefly at the outstanding prosecutions of 
magistrates which Cato instigated. Minucius Thermus, gover- 
nor of Liguria in 193, claimed a triumph which Cato success- 
fully opposed; he asserted that Thermus had sent home false 
reports of battles with exaggerated numbers of enemy slain, 
to fulfil the qualifications for a triumph; he accused him further 
of having shamefully abused his powers, unjustly putting ten 
free provincials to death' and by flogging the decemvirs of 
some allied city through which he passed for neglect in provid- 
ing hospitality.2 But surely there is nothing reactionary or 
narrow in such a prosecution. He joined in attacking Acilius 
Glabrio for having absconded with some of Antiochus’ treasure. 
Both Glabrio and Cato were candidates for the censorship at 
the time; Glabrio, as a result of the attack, was forced to with- 
draw from the election; Cato failed to be elected. It is generally 
assumed that Cato’s evidence was given out of spite to rid 
himself of an election opponent; but genuine indignation may 
well have had some part in persuading him; for as the attack 
was instigated by two tribunes, he might reasonably have 
hoped that Glabrio would be sufficiently discredited without 
his additional evidence. He attacked Fulvius Nobilior for his 
conduct of the censorship, and reviewed Fulvius’ past behaviour 
at the same time: his gifts to his soldiers, when he was cam- 
paigning in Ambracia, for deeds which were never accom- 
plished, and his carrying Ennius about to sing of his non- 
existent triumphs. The fact that the Ambraciots had sent a 
deputation to Rome to complain of his behaviour indicates that 


? ‘Succidias humanas facis, tantam trucidationem facis, decem funera facis, 
decem capita libera interficis, decem hominibus vitam eripis indicta causa, 
iniudicatis, incondemnatis.’ 

2 “Dixit a decemviris parum bene sibi cibaria curata esse. Jussit vestimenta 
detrahi atque flagro caedi. Decemviros Bruttiani verberavere, videre multi 
mortales. . . . Nemo hoc rex ausus est facere; eane fieri bonis, bono genere 
gnatis, boni consultis? Ubi societas? Ubi fides maiorum? etc.’ 
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Fulvius had enriched himself rather than the good name of 
Rome; and as Cato had been his Legatus he probably knew the 
truth. A fragment from another speech serves to show by 
contrast what Cato attacked in Fulvius: ‘Quom essem in pro- 
vincia legatus, quamplures ad praetores et consules vinum 
honorarium dabant: numquam accepi, ne privatus quidem.’ 
Two other important prosecutions may be mentioned together, 
that of P. Furius and that of Servilius Galba, both for extortion 
in Spain. The prosecution of Galba was undertaken in 149, 
when Cato was 85 years old, and one need not suppose that he 
was grinding any political axe; indignation at the malpractices 
of Rome’s lieutenants is a sufficient explanation for both prose- 
cutions, and is the reason which Cato himself gives at the 
opening of his speech against Galba.! 

In all these cases I see no sign of narrow-mindedness or 
reaction against the principles of Rome’s policy. If it be said 
that some, at any rate, of the prosecutions were undertaken 
for political ends, that may, with reservations, be admitted. 
But if Cato was moved to protest by a sincere horror at the ill 
treatment and dishonesty of some governors, then perhaps 
policy and a conscience conspired to select the same victim; 
it is perhaps no truer to say that Cato attacked certain men 
because they were adherents of Scipio than to say that certain 
men were adherents of Scipio because they saw in his policy 
opportunities for self-aggrandizement. Cato’s own behaviour 
in provincial administration was above reproach; in Sardinia 
he cut down expenses and curbed the activities of the equites, 
the financial agents; was this merely a political manceuvre or 
the narrowness of yesterday? He certainly did sometimes take 
a perhaps exaggerated stand, as when he sold the horse he had 
used in Spain to save the government the expense of conveying 
it home; but such exaggeration is almost necessary when the 
practice against which one is fighting is wide-spread, and the 
conclusion I would draw is not that Cato was old-fashioned, 
but that the practices which he opposed were more common 
then among governors than we suppose. In sum, what he 


’ ‘Multa me dehortata sunt huc prodire, anni, aetas, vox, vires, senectus; 
verum enimvero cum tantam rem peragier arbitrarer.’ 
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thought of these governors may be illustrated in a quotation 
from one of his speeches: ‘Fures privatorum furtorum in nervo 
atque compedibus aetatem agunt, fures publici in auro atque 
in purpuro.’ 

About his antihellenism as it revealed itself in legislation and 
prosecutions against luxury, I will say little. ‘To-day we realize 
the futility of such legislation, whereas the ancients were con- 
vinced of its efficacy, and if Julius Caesar could believe in the 
power to banish luxury by law, we may excuse Cato’s mistake 
in an earlier age. It is more important to note Cato’s reasons; 
it was not hatred of comforts per se, but the fact that in order 
to acquire the means to provide them, men turned to plunder- 
ing the provinces. He himself was ready to admit refinements 
into his home, to entertain on a more substantial scale, but he 
contented himself with what honesty could buy; others were 
not so strong. He was concerned not with keeping Rome in 
primitive simplicity but with preventing her governors from 
indulging their appetites overmuch; very soon after Cato’s 
death Corinth was sacked and her treasures conveyed wholesale 
to Rome; whether the story told against Mummius is true or 
not, what facts we have are eloquent of Rome’s all-embracing 
desire for Kultur and her methods of satisfying it. The troubles 
in Spain caused by a succession of dishonest and rapacious 
governors were not long delayed, and we have there a good 
epitome of all that Cato was fighting. His attitude can hardly 
therefore be dismissed as narrow-minded; it showed an under- 
standing of the situation shared by few, which, had it been 
more broadly disseminated, would have saved the State both 
lives and money, and kept her honour unsullied. 

When we come to review his foreign policy as revealed in his 
speeches and in the plan of the Origines we notice the same 
motives animating him as in his attacks on magistrates. The 
case of the Rhodians is a good example of his attitude. In the 
Third Macedonian War certain Rhodians had been anxious to 
give aid to Perseus, but finally they had decided to remain 
neutral and had sent an embassy to Rome urging them to com- 
pose their differences with Perseus. By the time this embassy 
arrived Perseus had been defeated and its spokesmen had to 
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substitute rather lame eulogies of congratulation for their 
original message. They had been good friends of Rome before, 
and this lapse might well have been passed over. Rhodes had 
tried for years, with some success, to keep peace in the eastern 
Mediterranean, and it was not unnatural that she should con- 
tinue this policy. But her prosperity was her undoing; certain 
Romans had seen and envied, and were prepared to lay their 
hands on what they wanted. In the exultation of victory feel- 
ings ran high and Rhodes’ luck seemed to have turned against 
her, when Cato rose to speak on her behalf; he first suggested 
a postponement of the discussion for a few days, ‘dum ex 
tanto gaudio in potestatem nostram redeamus’. He then argued 
that there were no reasonable grounds for making war except 
that the Rhodians ‘had wanted to be enemies’; and that could 
not be considered a crime. Other people had wanted Perseus to 
win, he pointed out, because they feared Rome would become 
insufferable if there were no one to command her respect.' 

And so Cato saved Rhodes from the worst consequences of 
Rome’s displeasure. Gellius’ comment, however, shows parti- 
cularly well against what Cato was fighting on this occasion: 
‘M. Cato exsurgit et optimos fidissimosque socios, quorum 
opibus diripiendis possidendisque non pauci ex summatibus 
viris intenti infensique erant, &c.’ Clearly there was an un- 
scrupulous group at Rome ready to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to launch another war for their private gain; it was the 
spirit of imperialism at its worst that Cato was combating, on 
this occasion with some success. But not unnaturally these 
broad-minded imperialists found in his opposition only narrow- 
minded bigotry. 

The case of Macedon was not unlike. After the defeat of 
Perseus the question arose, What was to be done with Mace- 
don? and there can be little doubt that some, at any rate, were 


' ‘Atque ego quidem arbitror Rhodienses noluisse nos ita depugnare, uti 
depugnatum est, neque regem Persen vinci; sed non Rhodienses modo id 
noluere, sed multos populos atque multas nationes idem noluisse arbitror atque 
haut scio an partim eorum fuerint, qui non nostrae contumeliae causa id 
noluerint evenire sed enim id metuerint, ne, sinemo esset homo, quem vereremur, 
quidquid luberet faceremus. Ne sub solo imperio nostro in servitute nostra 
essent, libertatis suae causa in ea sententia fuisse arbitror.’ 

3871.27 M 
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in favour of making it a province; wealth and prospects were 
there. Cato, however, spoke for leaving it free; we have no 
fragments of his speech, but we are told the outline of his 
argument by Spartian, Hadrian, v. 3: ‘Quare [Hadrianus] 
omnia trans Eufraten ac Tigrim reliquit exemplo, ut dicebat, 
Catonis, qui Macedonas liberos pronuntiavit, quia tueri non 
poterant.’ From Cato’s point of view the cost of maintaining 
and protecting the province would have outweighed any ad- 
vantages which might accrue from such a course; it would have 
brought the Romans into a permanent and inescapable relation 
with the other Eastern Powers, and for that there seemed no 
adequate compensation. Because it was later found necessary 
to make Macedon a province, it is not thereby proven that Cato 
was reactionary in opposing such a project at this time; the 
situation then was different, and ‘isolationism’ had become an 
impossible idea; but in 168 that time had not come. 

Once, however, Cato did advocate, and successfully, a policy 
of aggression: namely, against Carthage. Here, Cato himself 
tediously goaded a reluctant Senate into the Third Cartha- 
ginian War despite the opposition of Scipio Nasica: a curious 
reversal of roles. It probably is true that Cato’s part has been 
exaggerated, but there can be little doubt that Cato did make 
no small agitation in favour of this war. The reasons for his 
attitude are best explained in a fragment of the speech in which 
he advocated the declaration of war: ‘Carthaginienses nobis iam 
hostes sunt; nam qui omnia parat contra me, ut quo tempore 
velit, bellum possit inferre, hic iam mihi hostis est, tametsi 
nondum armis agat.’ Cato was now over 80, and thus one of 
the very few survivors of the Hannibalic War. He had seen 
and experienced a war in Italy, he could remember how near 
Rome had been to defeat in 216, and throughout life he must 
have feared the repetition of such an invasion. He had been 
sent lately on a mission to Carthage, and had been amazed at 
her prosperity and her military and naval preparations. He 
might well ask against whom these arms were designed; Car- 
thage was not allowed to use them except with Rome’s permis- 
sion, and that meant never. Cato concluded that they were to 
win back her freedom for Carthage, and that meant a war with 
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Rome. Whether Carthage would, had Cato not had his way, 
have become the serious threat to Rome which Cato visualized, 
we cannot know; Rome forestalled her, and Carthage fell, to 
win the sympathy of future generations for herself and obloquy 
for the Romans. But those who have seen the growth of Ger- 
many latterly will probably have some sympathy for Cato’s 
attitude in 150, and not find it merely an example of narrow- 
mindedness. ! 

His political views are also revealed in the plan and form of 
the Origines on which he was still engaged at his death. Cato 
was, as we have seen, opposed to the Philhellenes who wrote 
their histories in Greek for a Greek, not a Roman, public. He 
disapproved of much that they learnt from their new friends, 
and chiefly he objected to seeing old friends tossed aside in 
their favour. He strove to maintain honesty in administra- 
tion, and opposed those whose insolence taught them cruelty 
and extortion; their high-handed behaviour extended during 
these years even to the Italians, as I have mentioned; further- 
more, the Roman army was taken for granted by all these 
nobles; it was through the strength and courage of the whole 
army, containing both Romans and Italians, that Rome’s vic- 
tories had been achieved; yet it was to the general that all the 
credit accrued. Cato was concerned to see a united Italy before 
he could evince much pleasure in any far-flung empire, and 
during these years Rome was going far to disrupt the unity 
which had prevailed during the last century. 

Now, in the plan of the Origines, we see Cato’s leading ideas 
reflected. First, he wrote in Latin; it was a history for Romans 
and Italians, not for Greeks, and this change from Greek to 
Latin sounds the keynote of the work. In the first two books 
he dealt with the origins and foundations of the chief cities of 
Italy; he thus showed that he regarded Italy, not Rome, as 
the unit round which to build the history of the Roman people, 
and that a history of Rome must be a history of Italy. In the 
later books he dealt with the history of Rome from the First 
Carthaginian War down to his own day; the story, therefore, 


' This is not, of course, to suggest that fear of Carthage was the cause of the 
War, but that it was fear which caused Cato to urge it on Rome. 
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is of the later growth of the Roman Confederacy and her wars 
against external foes. Some have thought that the first two 
books only belong to the Origines, that the later books were 
loosely included with them, and that the name was inaccurately 
given to the whole. I do not believe this to be the truth. Cato 
saw that Rome could not stand without Italy, and that she 
owed her success to the loyalty of her Confederacy; a history 
of Rome must therefore be a history of Italy, and in the first 
two books he deals with the beginnings of the most important 
towns and peoples throughout the peninsula. Their later his- 
tory was merged into that of Rome, and the object of Cato’s 
work was to collect the threads of the various Italian cities and 
weave them into the complicated texture of Roman history, to 
show, in other words, the unity of the Italian people. Every 
city had its part to play, and for Cato’s purpose it was essential 
that the Roman history of his day should be treated if the work 
was to have meaning. 

We know also that in his descriptions of campaigns, &c., he 
never mentioned the names of the generals, but referred to 
them as consul, &c. It is often maintained that Cato was here 
following annalistic tradition, which would give the names of 
the magistrates at the beginning of each year, and refer to them 
afterwards simply as consul, &c. This explanation cannot 
stand; both Nepos and Pliny refer to this suppression of names 
as unusual, and Pliny’s story of Cato’s failure to mention the 
name of the general while naming a brave elephant would lose 
all point if in fact the general’s name had been given earlier. 
Cato suppressed the names for a clear purpose. Since a very 
large part of Rome’s success had been due to her army, he 
determined that this fact should be made clear; if the Roman 
army won a victory, let it be ascribed to the Roman army in the 
command of the Roman magistrate, not to some noble whose 
name was mentioned as though the whole honour were his. 
If a man were outstanding, whether commoner or noble, then 
let his name be given; but the naming of a man was a distinc- 
tion to be earned by merit not by privilege. We know that in 
fact Cato did mention some names; the prowess of Caedicius, 
the military tribune, was described in detail and he was named. 
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The conclusion of the story confirms the view here put forward: 
‘Leonides Laco quidem simile apud Thermopylas fecit,propter 
eius virtutes omnis Graecia gloriam atque gratiam praecipuam 
claritudinis inclitissimae decoravere monimentis: signis, statuis, 
elogiis, historiis aliisque rebus gratissimum id eius factum 
habuere; at tribuno militum parva laus pro factis relicta, qui 
idem fecerat atque rem servaverat.’ Pliny’s elephant is only an 
extreme example of the same principle, and no doubt if we 
possessed the complete work we should find many other names 
mentioned. 

These I believe to be the two most important inferences to be 
drawn from the plan of the Origines, and they give us the clue 
to Cato’s real interest in the field of politics; nor is there any 
cause to understand that interest as narrow provincialism 
rather than a true concern for the well-being of the body politic. 
He is often labelled a reactionary, and if that be construed to 
mean that he was opposed to much that went on in Rome, then 
there is an aptness in the label. But if it be taken to mean that 
he tried to prevent the organic development of Rome to become 
the mistress of the Mediterranean, then we do him less than 
justice. A policy, like many other things, takes on a different 
shape according to the angle from which we view it. We know 
that in fact Rome became mistress of the Mediterranean, and 
therefore in the twentieth century we may say that anyone 
who opposed that development was reactionary; but to the 
world of the second century B.c. this was as yet hidden. There 
is no evidence that he was opposed to the principles of expan- 
sion, but he did oppose particular projects of what he con- 
sidered aggression, and he opposed the methods whereby some 
Roman magistrates exploited their provinces for private ends, 
and the frequent success of his opposition witnesses to the 
similar feeling of many others at Rome. His biographers in 
their attempts to build up a personality to fit their view of 
history neglected the essentials, and Cato Uticensis, misled by 
the travesty of tradition, aped the stiff-necked character of 
story, but failed to understand in what his ancestor had been 
intransigent and why. 









































A GREEK HUMANIST 


By H. LL. HUDSON-WILLIAMS 


OURTH-CENTURY Athens was the scene of heated pro- 

fessional jealousy between the exponents of different 
systems of education. One of the most distinguished educa- 
tional figures of the age was the rhetorician Isocrates, who in 
the early years of this century opened a school at Athens which 
attracted pupils from the most illustrious families throughout 
the Greek world. His father had owned a flute-factory and a 
moderate income had enabled him to give his son an excellent 
education. But during or shortly after the Peloponnesian War 
the family property was lost, and when in 403 the democracy 
was restored, Isocrates found himself compelled to put his 
education to some practical use. Physical disabilities, we are 
told, prevented his taking an active part in public life, and for 
some years he followed the career of a Aoyoypdqos, one who 
composed speeches for his clients to deliver in the law-courts. 
It is a period of his life to which he makes no allusion in his 
works and we may assume that he was glad to abandon this 
profession for one better suited to his talents. 

Isocrates insists on the pleasures of study, tévoi *Advas 
éxovtes. He was on intimate and friendly terms with his pupils, 
encouraged them to state their own point of view, and even 
asked their advice on his own writings. At the end of their 
three or four years’ course of study, they left him, he says, with 
tears of regret and afterwards felt a grateful devotion to him. 
From the first he had many rivals and opponents; it was natural 
for Plato, when he founded his Academy, to regard with some 
misgivings an institution so entirely opposed to his thought 
and teaching as the school of Isocrates; the exact nature of 
their rivalry is still a matter for conjecture, but there are un- 
mistakable, if covert, criticisms of one another in the works of 
both. Later in his career Isocrates entered into rivalry with 
Aristotle, whom he accuses of using examples from his works 
while criticizing his methods. Isocrates was not an original 
thinker, his views are in some ways commonplace and superficial, 
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but the versatility of his genius entitles him to a special posi- 
tion. While he never spoke in public his political treatises won 
him great fame as a preacher of Panhellenism and of a crusade 
against Persia, the hereditary foe of Greece. All his writings 
and activities, however, are bound together by a common link; 
whatever his subject, he was always conscious that his mission 
was to educate Greece, whether states as a whole or individuals. 

Unlike the short courses of lectures which the Sophists, the 
professional scholars of the day, held in various parts of Greece, 
Isocrates’ school was a permanent institution which continued 
to mould the character of Greek youths for half a century. 
Nominally instruction was given in only one subject, rhetoric, 
but under this heading Isocrates envisaged a wide and compre- 
hensive liberal education which was to produce eminent men 
in all walks of life. Consequently he was better pleased when 
his pupils became distinguished for the character of their lives 
and actions than when they gained eminence as public speakers. 
At the outset of his career as a teacher he published a pamphlet, 
Against the Sophists, which served as a prospectus of his own 
school and an attack on his rivals. He makes the criticism 
that some who profess to educate the young are unable to 
appreciate the distinction between ‘an art or trade with definite 
rules’ (tetorypévn téxvn) and a ‘formative process’ (Tointixov 
mp&yua).! For they regard rhetoric as a string of precepts 
which can be learnt like the letters of the alphabet, failing to 
realize that it is a humane education rather than a technical 
training; it demands not only application and industry but 
taste, discrimination, and accommodation to circumstances. 
It is this type of education that Isocrates himself claims to give; 
he bases it on the assumption that good speaking implies right 
thinking, Gua Td Aéyew e0 Kal Td ppoveiv Trapayevijoetai;? by 
training his pupils in the art of rhetoric he was fitting them to 
take their part in life. 

It was an important aspect of Greek education that the pupils 
should have some example before their eyes on which they could 
model their work and conduct. Homer and the poets were read 
and learnt in the primary schools largely because they contained 


1 Against the Sophists, 12. 2 Antidosis, 277. 
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noble characters and they were condemned by Plato because 
they also provided examples of bad conduct. Isocrates himself 
both in his conduct and in his writings claimed to be a worthy 
example to the young. In conduct he pleads for a high standard 
of morality on the lines prescribed by the old gnomic poets, 
often in strong reaction to the advanced theories of the 
Sophists; he is, however, deeply influenced by the latter, and 
we may often see his Sophistic training in conflict with his 
natural conservatism. In his writings it was his boast that he 
neglected narrow, petty, or specialized themes and wrote on 
great questions of universal interest and importance. His chief 
works were political pamphlets written with a serious political 
purpose, but they were also designed for use in his school and 
great attention was bestowed on the form in which they were 
expressed ; they were to be models of beauty of expression and 
soundness of thought. 

The prose-style of Isocrates was an instrument built up with 
great care and elaboration; from his former teacher Gorgias 
he borrowed the idea of a richly ornamental sentence-structure, 
from the Sophist Thrasymachus he learnt the use of rhythm 
in prose; by a judicious welding of these two elements he pro- 
duced a highly embellished form of prose which was akin to 
verse. He constantly shows that both in subject-matter and 
style he regarded himself as a rival to the poets; this is best 
seen in the Panegyricus, the most famous of his works, in which 
grandeur of theme—a glorification of Greece and Athens—and 
poetical qualities of structure and rhythm give an impression 
of epic splendour. In sharply distinguishing his prose from 
that of the professional speech-writers he speaks of ‘literary 
compositions more closely related to works written in rhythm 
and set to music than to the speeches of the law-court; the 
style of the narrative is more poetical and decorative; the 
thought is loftier and more original; and throughout the work 
there are more numerous and striking figures of speech. All 
men gain as much pleasure from hearing this style of writing 
as they do from hearing poetry, and many wish to be instructed 
in this form of composition. . . .”! 

' Antidosis, 46-7. 
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Training in the writing of Isocratean prose formed a major 
part of the school’s curriculum and it may, as Isocrates claimed, 
have had considerable educational value. The building up of 
the Isocratean period was an exercise in logical thinking; pro- 
minence must be given to the essential points, lesser ones must 
be subordinated; it required attention to detail, refinement 
of taste, and a well-attuned ear. Translation into Greek and 
Latin prose as practised in schools and universities to-day pro- 
vides a similar exercise for the faculties, with the important 
addition that it involves imagining how a foreign mentality 
would express certain thoughts. In both cases constant prac- 
tice probably results in a proficiency which diminishes the 
intellectual activity needed for composition and reduces it to an 
éutreipia, a knack. 

Continual instruction in the writing of Isocratean Greek 
involved many dangers for the pupils; a too slavish imitation 
of the master might be expected to lead to lack of originality 
and to a cramping of individual tastes. How far this was the 
case we can only surmise, but it is important to remember that 
Isocrates both at the beginning and the end of his teaching days 
emphatically insists that the natural talents of his pupils play 
a far more important part than any instruction he can give 
them. An equally grave danger and one particularly prevalent 
at the time was the subordination of matter to form, the readi- 
ness to sacrifice serious thought in the quest of a striking anti- 
thesis or a neatly balanced clause. Isocrates himself is too often 
guilty on this charge. In his accounts of Greek history parti- 
cularly we look in vain for any earnest attempt at research or 
even a care for consistency. But it is unfair to judge Isocrates 
by the standards of Thucydides; he neither was nor intended 
to be a professional historian; his works were written with 
the intention of educating, in the widest possible sense of the 
word, both the Greek world as a whole and the narrower circle 
of his own pupils. In his scheme of education the study of 
history, like the study of language or literature, was only one of 
a number of different methods, all designed to serve this one 
purpose. In a modern school or university the different sub- 
jects are less closely attached to a single ideal and in the more 
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advanced stages each tends to be an end in itself, irrespective 
of its effect on the character of those who study it. It would 
not be surprising to find a lack of critical scholarship in the 
school of Isocrates, and the charge of superficiality has often 
been brought against his teaching. It is interesting, however, 
to note that the school produced some distinguished historians, 
including Ephorus and Theopompus, and it is well known that 
Isocrates had a very considerable influence on the writing of 
history generally in the fourth century. This suggests that 
his educational methods were not so superficial as some of his 
critics would make out. 

In his pamphlet Against the Sophists written in the early 
days of his school Isocrates had suggested the general prin- 
ciples of his system; in his eighty-second year he set about 
writing a long work entitled the Antidosis in which he gives a 
detailed description and justification of his culture and methods; 
finally in 339, when he was ninety-seven years old, after being 
delayed by serious illness, he completed the Panathenaicus, 
which was partly devoted to a last defence against his critics. 
The style of his later works had become more subdued and 
restrained; but throughout his long career the principles of 
his teaching remained unchanged. In the discourse Against 
the Sophists he had defined the power which he claimed for 
education ; in the Antidosis he repeats the same views at greater 
length. These are based on the theory of Protagoras ; there are 
three elements which make up education; the natural ability 
of the pupil (vo1s), industry and practice (émpéAcia and 
éureipia), and theoretical training (1o1eia). Of these natural 
ability ranks far first in the scale of importance, a lesser role is 
assigned to industry and practice, while theoretical instruction 
is placed last. It is a modest claim from a professional educa- 
tionalist for the power of instruction and some educationalists 
to-day would do well to bear his words in mind. Only too 
many examinations, both in schools and universities, give an 
undue advantage to hard-working, well-taught mediocrity, at 
the expense of candidates with superior and more original 
brains. Isocrates does not wish to belittle the powers of educa- 
tion; if its limitations are realized, it is of considerable value. 
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He sums up the effects that professional educators have had on 
their pupils: ‘Some have become able pleaders, others com- 
petent teachers, while those who have preferred not to follow 
any profession have become more graceful in their manners 
than before and better able than the average person to pass an 
opinion on the written or spoken word.”! It is our old doctrine 
of a ‘formal’ education, by which it was claimed that the disci- 
pline of a Classical training fitted its pupils to govern colonies 
or become city directors. Isocrates is more restrained in his 
claims than many advocates of a Classical Education in the last 
century. 

Mathematics and the speculative sciences were not a part of 
the school’s curriculum. Isocrates does not condemn such 
studies, but does not consider they deserve a place in higher 
education. Those who concern themselves with astronomy, 
geometry, and like branches of learning do no harm to their 
pupils, in fact they benefit them; for the discipline involved in 
their study is a useful training of the mind. But they are too 
far removed from practical life to deserve a place in higher 
education and should rather be used as a preparation for it. 
His advice to young men therefore is to spend some time on 
these subjects but to beware lest their minds be atrophied by 
such fruitless speculations as those of the early philosophers 
‘of whom some say that the universe consists of an infinite 
variety of elements, Empedocles that it is made of four and that 
love and strife are at work amongst them; Ion says of not more 
than three, Alcmaeon of only two, Parmenides and Melissus of 
one, while Gorgias says of none at all’.2_ Such idle speculations, 
he thinks, can only be compared to a conjuring show, they 
attract crowds but do no one any good. 

Isocrates had none of the researcher’s love of knowledge for 
its own sake; study to him is only of use in so far as it improves 
the character and fits one for life. It is beyond the powers of 
human nature, he contends, to discover a science (émothuyn) 
which will enable us to know how to act or speak on a given 
occasion; the wise man is the one who by conjecture (tais 
Adfais) generally succeeds in choosing the right course (by 46a 

? Antidosis, 204. 2 Ibid. 268. 
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is meant the ability given by practical experience to deal with 
any situation that may arise). Therefore it is the function of 
education to provide a training by which pupils will most 
quickly gain this power. Such a training Isocrates professes 
to give, and for this he claims the title ‘philosophy’ and for 
himself that of ‘philosopher’. His theory of culture embraces 
all aspects of life; it is moral as well as practical; while being 
instructed in the art of speech, his pupils conceive a desire for 
what is to their advantage (TAeoveEia). ‘Advantage’ he takes in 
a higher sense of the word; those gain the true advantage who 
are righteous towards gods and men, in public and private 
life. Here as often we can see the doctrines of Socrates re- 
flected in Isocrates, in spite of the wide gulf which separated 
the ways of thought of the two men. 

Isocrates has denied the educative power on the one hand of 
the established arts with their hard-and-fast rules and of the 
speculative sciences on the other. ‘Whom then do I call 
educated?’ he asks. 

‘In the first place those who are able to adapt themselves to daily 
contingencies, who as a result of experience are able to do the right thing 
at the right time (tiv AdEav Emituy 7 Tv Kaipdsv Exovtes) and as a general 
rule to follow the expedient course of action. Secondly, those who are 
just and decent in their dealings with men, and while with an easy good- 
nature they bear with others who are offensive or troublesome, are them- 
selves as agreeable and reasonable to their associates as is possible. 
Further, those who show self-control in pleasure and endurance in 
trouble, meeting it with a fortitude worthy of the nature of man. Lastly 
and above all, those who are neither spoilt by success nor become over- 
weening and arrogant but remain in the number of the wise, taking 
more pleasure in the advantages which their own nature and intelli- 
gence have given them from birth than in those which have come to 
them by chance. The man whose character combines all these qualities 
I call wise, without blemish, and possessed of all the virtues.’! 


' Panathenaicus, 30-2. 
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LIKE THE SMOKE OF A FURNACE 


By §. M. BLAIKLOCK 


‘FT AHE Late Drinkers! Vatia, was it not, whom they wanted 

for aedile? Or was it the barbers? It was scrawled on 
the wall just beyond the little temple of Isis. They made a 
din about elections yonder! And what a place for clubs!’ 
Pomponianus’ thoughts were still in Pompeii, four miles up the 
cobbled road. The slave had taken out the lamp, and he yawned 
as he stared at the square patch of stars framed in the bedroom 
window. ‘And that dinner club of Vespasian’s officers might 
properly affiliate with the Late Drinkers!’ He might have been 
with them yet had not the new crew from Ravenna chosen just 
that night to break old Cimon’s tavern up. Why on Jove’s 
earth they should have been planted on him, why in short 
there should be a unit in Stabiae at all, was another grievance. 
At any rate, the captain’s note had been timely, ‘To enjoy a good 
dinner and a stimulating and quite unusual discussion, and 
then to be neatly rescued before the party warmed up was not 
the luck of every day. Pomponianus yawned again. Not that a 
measure of fun was out of place, but when the annual dinner 
of the Tenth recaptured Jerusalem and subjugated Galilee 
afresh, things tended to the fast and furious. Then the old 
man was coming across from Misenum to-morrow. A martinet 
was Plinius, and up out of bed, the old scoundrel, when the 
rest of Italy was hardly asleep. Well, to sleep! There was a 
club of Late Sleepers in Pompeii! ‘To-morrow morning one 
man in Stabiae would not qualify for membership. 


Curse Campania, there was another one. Pomponianus had 
an unconfessed horror of earthquakes. And again! That 
sickening swaying motion was worse than the sharp jolt which 
had become all too frequent of late. Something fell in a distant 
part of the house. How could a man sleep? Ravenna was 
better with all its mosquitoes. . 

The earth was still again but he was wide awake. It had been 
a crowded evening. That boy of Drusilla’s hardly looked his 
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two-and-twenty years. It was his chance remark that had 
raised all the discussion on Hebrew literature. ‘How is the 
lady mother?’ Caecilius had asked. ‘Considerably annoyed’, 
answered the young man. (“More like Felix than his mother’, 
a grizzled veteran on Pomponianus’ right had mumbled. 
“Knew the scoundrel in Judea.’) “Yes, considerably annoyed. 
She is touchy of late about little things. You advised her, you 
remember, to invest something in that weaver’s factory. It is 
staffed with Jewish slaves—Titus’ crew y’know, and now 
some one has scrawled 2ODOMAGOMORA on the wall in 
full view of her bedroom. Somehow she connects the in- 
cidents.’ ‘Little to worry about’, remarked Helvius. (He was 
on Caecilius’ left.) ‘During the elections some one daubed in 
red letters on my side wall, ‘““Vote for Claudius as duumvir, 
says his little sweetheart.’’ It is still there. I laughed when a 
couplet appeared beneath it next day. I strongly suspected 
my own cook. 
Admiror, paries, te non cecidisse ruina 
Qui tot scriptorum taedia sustineas. 


They like that wall. Virgil is quoted at the other end.’ ‘But 
this’, said young Agrippa, ‘is rather different. It is a tag from 
the Septuagint verse which runs “kai ota BaBudoy, # KoAiton 
EvAofos dtd Baciltws XaAkAaiwv, Sv tpdtrov Katéotpewev 6 Oeds 
TdAopa Kal Péyopha’’.! We had a Christian fellow in the house- 
hold, whom mother has sent down to the farm. He was 
always preaching to the servants about Babylon. It was his 
quaint name for Rome. Mother seemed very annoyed. The 
earthquakes lately are upsetting her.’ 

‘What is the Septuagint?’ asked someone. 

‘Ha!’ replied Agrippa, ‘and shall I say that I was hoping some- 
one would ask that question? The Septuagint, 4 ta, is a 
piece of literature for which I have the utmost respect, not so 
much for its Greek, for that is bad, but for the glorious poetry 
which all its bad Greek cannot hide. Boy,’ he cried, turning to 
the young slave who waited at the door, ‘Roll 7o in my 
mother’s library. Fetch it, quick.’ 


? Sept. Isa. xili.19. 
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‘Lord,’ groaned the grizzled veteran, ‘he’s going to read 
Greek poetry. Is this, or is it not, a dinner-party ?’ 

‘I have heard of Sodom’, said another officer. Pomponianus 
had not met him before. ‘It was after we had taken Jerusalem. 
Titus sent me down the Jordan valley to Jericho to mop up a 
party which had got through the cordon in Galilee. Hot! 
I’ve never known anything like it. We marched down to 
Jericho in one day. Old Diocles—you remember my centurion, 
he was something of a scientist—assured me that we were well 
below sea-level. There is a hideous salt sea there full of 
obscene banks of slime. Well, we had to chase our Jews right 
round it. Even then they got away into the hills, where I am 
told Vitellius once marched. The country is as bare as a 
board, but south and west are remains of what must once have 
been settlements of some size. Back in Jericho an old Rabbi 
described them as ‘‘the cities of the plain’. He said there were 
five, I think, and one of them was Sodom. According to his 
story they were destroyed in some sort of an eruption. Some- 
thing, certainly, has blasted the fertility of an area which must 
once have been thickly populated.’ 

‘True,’ said Drusilla’s boy, ‘in the book I have sent for, there 
are historical sections, and the story is told there. Here is the 
lad now. Do let me read you some passages.’ 

‘Go ahead’, said Caecilius, and even the grizzled veteran 
smiled. Everybody liked the young fellow. 

He must have read, Pomponianus reflected, for a full half- 
hour. Poetry it certainly was, though it looked as if those Jews 
of Alexandria had imported some of their Hebrew idiom into 
the Greek of their translation. 

‘And now’, said the young man, ‘bear with me while I read 
one or two of these songs. Hebrew poetry has no metre, it is 
based on a rhythm of ideas, repetition of the same thought in 
different language, and studied antithesis. Have you noticed 
something like that in Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue? Nowhere else 
in Virgil does the sense so frequently end with the line, and 
again and again the second half of the line repeats the thought 
of the first half, or when the sense covers two lines, the second 
repeats the sense of the first with a pretty variation. Now it is 
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my private conviction that Virgil had read Isaiah. The Hebrew 
suggested both his theme and his experiment in poetical form. 
You must have noted the similarities in sense when I was 
reading to you. ‘“‘kai oupBooxnOrjcetan AuKos peta Epvos Kai Tdp- 
AcAis cuvavatravceta Epipa, Kal pooxapiov Kai TaUipos Kai Agov Gua 
Booxnorjcovta, Kal traiAiov &€e avrrous.”! “S11 traAiov éyevvnbn 
Hwiv, vids Kai EASON Apiv’’.2 

At tibi prima, puer, nullo munuscula cultu 

Errantes hederas passim cum baccare tellus 

Mixtaque ridenti colocasia fundet acantho.’3 


It was at this point that the party from Misenum had arrived 
uproariously. Agrippa had put his roll down somewhat wist- 
fully. And hard on the heels of the doughty gentlemen from 
Misenum had come the boy with the note for Pomponianus. 
As he passed Pomponianus had picked up the roll. ‘May I 
borrow it for a night?’ he asked. The young man’s face 
brightened. ‘The men from Misenum had had an adventure 
on the road. They were telling loudly some story about an inn 
in the bend of the bay where they had dropped in to prime 
themselves for the dinner. ... ‘Why certainly’, Agrippa had 
answered. Some one had listened and caught his enthusiasm. 
The poets were dead for the rest. . . . Pomponianus had 
hurried out. As he passed into the street he heard, ‘And she 


picked up the bottle and said... .’ Then there was a distant 
roar of laughter. 


There it was again. Three sharp jolts this time. It must have 
been three hours after midnight. Pomponianus jerked at the 
cord. He heard the distant bell ring. There were hasty foot- 
steps outside. ‘A light,’ he called, ‘and that roll I brought 
from Pompeii.’ 

He had said that the earthquake story was there somewhere. 
The manuscript was big and clumsy but beautifully written. 
Here it was. The name 26Aou caught the reader’s eye, and he 
read on down three or four columns. A strange story, surely. 
“Kal IAov dvéBoave PASE & Tis yijs cel etpis Kapivou.””4 


t Sept. Isa. xi. 6. * ib. ix. 5. 3 Virg. Ec. iv. 18-20. + Sept. Gen. xix. 28. 
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Another jolt, and again, and again. Then a long swaying 
motion. The very flame of the lamp was unsteady. This was 
worse than ever. But the square of sky in the window was 
paling in the dawn. Pomponianus leaped out of bed and 
dressed hastily. It was broad day when he reached the little 
shrub-filled garden. And, gods! what was this? Above 
Vesuvius rose a column of smoke like a mighty tree. Up its 
black trunk ran quivering flashes of fire. Above, the black 
column broke, spread and drooped heavily earthwards. ‘And 
the smoke of the land went up like the smoke of a furnace’, 
murmured Pomponianus. 

A black branch of the hellish tree of smoke wavered over 
Stabiae and sank. There was a sudden shower of stones and 
pumice and another sickening stagger of the earth. “The 
ships!’ gasped Pomponianus. Calling loudly he ran through 
the murky atrium. In five minutes he was racing down the 
road, his toga over his head and round his face, and his slaves 
hard on his heels. It was half dark. Here was the jetty, high 
and dry. There was a wide mass of mud and seaweed where 
two full fathoms of water had been. Boats lolled on their 
sides like drunken things. Pomponianus always remembered 
those few minutes with a peculiar distinctness. Towards 
Pompeii was utter darkness. Somewhere yonder under the 
pelting pumice were the veterans. They would be sleeping 
late this morning. Yonder was Drusilla’s boy . . . and a wall 
where a Jew had scrawled the strange, prophetic words, 
ZODOMAGOMORA. ... The tide was coming back, racing 
over the mud. The earth lurched again. 


3871.27 













































LA MACHINE INFERNALE 


A Modern Adaptation of the Oedipus Legend by Fean 
Cocteau 


By P. G. MASON 


HE story of Oedipus is by its nature so full of the possi- 

bilities of high tragedy that, despite the dangers of com- 
peting with Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus, it has been adopted 
as a theme by one Roman and two Classical French writers of 
tragedy. In these modern days Greek Classical drama is fre- 
quently presented on the stage in translation, and even in the 
most modern of forms—the Agamemnon of Louis MacNeice is 
a notable example—so that a new adaptation of the Oedipus 
legend with the aid of up-to-date dramatic technique is especi- 
ally interesting. Jean Cocteau’s La Machine Infernale may, for 
the sake of an analogy which must not be carried too far, be said 
to be in the same relation to the Oedipus Tyrannus as is Shaw’s 
Caesar and Cleopatra to Shakespeare’s Fulius Caesar. But it 
is better drama than Shaw’s play, for though its author turns 
aside to indulge a witty tongue, and introduces anachronisms 
of thought and language as frequently as Shaw, he has per- 
ceived that a play, if it is to be drama and not a conversation 
piece, depends upon a unity of idea and conception which 
must serve as a backbone throughout. 

Sophocles, following the natural genius of Greek tragedy, 
contented himself with a closely worked out and balanced 
account of the last hours of Oedipus’ reign at Thebes, and did 
so with the minimum of inconsistencies. This is not to say 
that there are no points in his treatment which are capable of 
criticism, but he succeeds in informing the audience succinctly 
and neatly of the events which make the play, and concentrates 
on the achievement of sincerity and intense tragic feeling by 
an almost mathematically constructed weprtéteix or ‘reversal’ 
in, as it were, successive layers; in the course of this the chief 
character, by reason of his particular tenacity of purpose, con- 
tinually involves himself in worse catastrophe and is accident- 
ally brought to reveal his dreadful lot in its worst misery. The 
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audience’s emotions are played upon by irony of the most 
dramatic kind, and their sympathies engaged by Oedipus’ 
vigour and manliness, and by the almost unmerited fate which 
involves himself, Jocasta, and the children, Antigone and 
Ismene. Not for one moment does the poet turn aside from 
his purpose. No character, no piece of action but adds to the 
tragedy, whether by demonstrating the character of the prota- 
gonist in opposition, his kind interest in his people, his rash 
temper, or the dangerous unorthodoxy of his wife’s attitude to 
the oracles of heaven. The total effect is one of bewildering 
intensity and artistic sincerity which has won for it Aristotle’s 
praise and the acknowledged title of masterpiece. It is, in its 
stern grandeur, the apotheosis of the classical form, and its 
supreme justification. 

M. Cocteau’s play is none of these things. His general out- 
look is romantic, and his methods are often impressionist, 
though I shall hope to show that he adopts ideas which are very 
typical of Greek drama. La Machine Infernale is written in four 
acts, of which only one, the shortest and last, is concerned with 
the denouement of the story; but there can be no doubt that 
he means to illustrate the same theme throughout. This he 
makes quite clear at the beginning: ‘Regarde, spectateur,montée 
a bloc, de telle sorte que le ressort se déroule avec lenteur tout le 
long d’une vie humaine, une des plus parfaites machines con- 
struites par les dieux infernaux pour |’anéantissement mathé- 
matique d’un mortel.’ In a way perhaps this is a conception 
of heaven more typical of pre-Aeschylean theology than of 
Sophocles’ own ideas, and in M. Cocteau’s mind it is apparently 
not joined with the generally accepted conception that tragedy 
lies in the compassion engendered by the nobility of the tragic 
hero in his battle with fate, a nobility which is itself likely to 
assist his destruction. ‘Tragedy is, I believe, the expression of 
the rare but heightened moment when man has courage to 
measure himself against the universe without the props of 
religion, philosophy, or egotism ; whereas in Comedy man is the 
measure of all things, in Tragedy he sees himself struggling 
with the aid of all his faculties, but by the very intensity of his 
efforts doomed to be overwhelmed by irresistible cosmic forces 
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against which his best hope of survival lies in following the 
middle course. To do so is not to be safe, but to offer fewer 
hostages to fortune. It is here that M. Cocteau falls short of 
his Greek model, for he reduces the character of Oedipus to 
that of a man who shows no commanding capacity or special 
strength of character, though Sophocles himself is far from 
making clear whether he thinks the gods’ treatment of Oedipus 
capricious or justifiable. In the Oedipus, indeed, the hero is 
more sinned against than sinning, and it is safest to assume 
that Sophocles’ interest was to secure dramatic effect rather 
than to tell a moral story. In the main his religious outlook is 
the uninspiring and conservative one of Pindar. 

The first two acts of La Machine Infernale describe two con- 
temporaneous events on the night when the riddle of the 
Sphinx is solved by Oedipus. The first act, which could easily 
be shortened, is occupied with an attempt to create the atmo- 
sphere of a plague-ridden city. It opens with a conversation 
between two soldiers, one young and susceptible, the other 
older and disillusioned, about the ghost of the dead Laius, who 
has appeared ‘jump at this dead hour’ in every feature like the 
king. Indeed, the whole idea seems to be a pale reflection of 
the opening scenes of Hamlet, though it has some interesting 
variations. ‘The dialogue is interspersed with references to the 
police and the ‘religious party’ and other expressions savouring 
of modern politics, and the materialization of the ghost is 
described in detail. Apparently the effort of appearing in visible 
form uses up a great deal of precious ectoplasm, and so the 
Ghost economizes by growing fainter when it speaks, speech 
being an additional drain upon its resources. There follows 
an interview with the captain on his rounds. He displays a more 
than Fascist tendency to bully, but his only raison d’étre is to 
introduce a picture of military officialdom. After a few moments 
the watch is again interrupted by the entry of Jocasta and 
Teiresias. Jocasta wishes to question the soldier who saw the 
apparition, and at length does so. She is revealed as a nervous 
but typical royalty, without any of the heroic calm and dignity 
of Sophocles’ Jocasta. M. Cocteau tries to weave about her an 
Aeschylean net of doom when he makes her say ‘Je suis en- 
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tourée d’objets qui me détestent! Tout le jour cette écharpe 
m’étrangle’, and at the end of the play she strangles herself in 
this very scarf. Like Hamlet she has bad dreams, and cannot 
join in the abandon which the Sphinx’s persecution has brought 
to the townsfolk. Teiresias she addresses by the unaccountable 
nickname of Zizi, alternately scolding him with spoiled petu- 
lance, and deferring to his judgement as her ‘Father Confessor’. 
He is a good and apparently honest example of orthodox higher 
church official, whose interests extend to politics and whose 
power is that of a Richelieu. The phantom cannot materialize 
for the queen, and she leaves the ramparts without hearing its 
warning. After she has gone it tries to give a message to the 
soldiers, but is spirited away by the crowing of the cock—the 
drama must be played out. Quite what dramatic purpose the 
Ghost serves is not evident from the play, unless it helps to create 
atmosphere and to illustrate that the Gods do not intend that 
their plans for‘l’anéantissement des mortels’ shall be interrupted. 

It is in the second act that M. Cocteau’s Shavian tendencies 
are most pronounced. As a piece of theatre it is highly effec- 
tive, but much that goes on in it is incidental, and does not 
even contain the illustrative and purposeful allusiveness of 
impressionism. The scene is laid in Thebes, and the curtain 
rises to reveal the Sphinx in the shape of a young and pretty 
girl in conversation with the god Anubis. The Sphinx is weary 
of killing, but Anubis, who acts as Mentor throughout, reminds 
her that there is still time for a stranger to pass before sunset, 
and that they must continue with their task. Even the Gods, 
it appears, are bound by necessity, and the Sphinx is a great 
goddess in disguise. Later she is revealed as Nemesis herself, 
but a Greek would think her a very strange incarnation of the 
most dreadful of all his divinities. It has already been suggested 
that the Gods—to whom any story of Oedipus naturally be- 
longs—are portrayed as evil, malicious powers who delight in 
luring mankind to its destruction. It is tempting to assume that 
in allowing the Sphinx to appear as a girl with all the charm and 
all the ruthlessness of Shaw’s Cleopatra M. Cocteau wishes to 
suggest that the Gods have some human feelings and sympa- 
thies, although the very evident passion and jealousy which the 
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Sphinx shows later towards Oedipus may be true of Nemesis 
in her human form only. For she says: ‘La logique nous oblige 
pour apparaitre aux hommes a prendre |’aspect sous lequel ils 
nous représentent.’ The conversation is interrupted by the 
entry of a Theban matron and her children, who tells the 
Sphinx about the current explanations of her own identity ; she 
is a vampire, and the lady’s son has already been one of her 
victims. This is presumably intended to suggest the distress 
which her ravagings had caused; if so, Sophocles gets a far 
more vivid picture of the plague of seventeen years later in a 
very few lines at the very beginning of his play. But one 
suspects M. Cocteau of falling victim to the attractions of illus- 
trating types of modern citizens in the so-called lower middle 
classes. If he is prepared to sacrifice relevance in this way, 
he is justified by the interest, thoroughly anachronistic though 
it be, of the behaviour of the lady’s other sons when the body 
of their dead brother was brought back. The persistent cry of 
one of the small children—‘c’est cette dame, le Sphinx ?’—as 
she is dragged back to the safety of the town by her mother 
is so innocent that it cannot fail to move. After a short while 
Oedipus is seen approaching, and the Sphinx meets him in her 
mortal shape; he questions her in the hope that she may have 
discovered the Sphinx’s lair, for he is quite clear that he in- 
tends to rescue Thebes, marry Jocasta, and rule as king. His 
ambition is /a gloire and he is confident of his ability to outwit 
a mere Sphinx—et je ne pense pas que le monstre naif s’attend 
a se trouver face a face avec l’éléve des meilleurs lettrés de 
Corinthe’. Either this is sheer bathos, in which case it is 
inappropriate, or seriously set down to suggest a reason why 
Oedipus was doomed to meet destruction. If it is serious, then 
it convicts the author of a lack of understanding of the deeper 
possibilities of tragedy which absolves us from attempting to 
analyse the attitude to man’s destiny and environment which 
he adopts in this play. If, as is more likely, he has yielded to 
a keen sense of humour, then the play is meant for an amusing 
trifle, a modern commentary on a story used long ago, on 
whose ideas it plays and jests without expanding them; and he 
cannot expect us to take his philosophy seriously. It will be 
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expected to titivate and please the intelligence rather than sway 
the emotions. But in some ways it comes so near to swaying 
them that the reader may find himself wishing that M. Cocteau 
had made up his own mind more definitely. The Sphinx is so 
attracted by this handsome young arriviste that she instructs 
him how to answer her own questions. When she has first 
convinced him of her power, she allows him to answer her 
riddle. He answers correctly—of course—and the Sphinx is 
released from her human shape. Oedipus runs off without 
even a backward glance at his helper, and she is so outraged 
that she implores Anubis to run after him and kill him. But 
Anubis knows better; he can read the future. Nemesis re- 
joices in the fate that is to come. Oedipus returns for the body 
to show as proof of his victory, and the two gods, in gigantic 
form, swirl upwards to heaven. Nemesis’ last words are ‘Les 
pauvres, pauvres hommes, je n’en peux plus... .” 

Act III is an effective account of the wedding night of 
Jocasta and Oedipus. Here the net of doom is again in evi- 
dence. Both are so tired by the events of the day that they are 
not in full control of their wills. They doze and dream and 
wake again in terror. In accordance with a custom which 
surely was never Greek, Teiresias visits Oedipus in his room 
before Jocasta comes to him, and in his eyes Oedipus reads his 
coming blindness. Teiresias tries to persuade him against the 
marriage even at this last moment, and Oedipus accuses him 
of intriguing to put Creon on the throne, just as he does in 
Sophocles’ play. After bandied words the priest withdraws, 
leaving as a parting gift a belt which Oedipus had given to the 
Sphinx. Jocasta enters and the pair declare their love, but it 
is the love between mother and child rather than between 
lovers. They fall asleep and Jocasta finds him soaked in sweat 
from a nightmare; and while changing his clothes—a mother’s 
duty—she sees the holes in his ankles. He explains that they 
were caused in a hunting accident in his youth, and Jocasta 
tells him the story of the exposure of her baby by Laius, pre- 
tending that it is the tale of her sister. As he listens, he falls 
asleep with his head on the cradle which she has kept in the 
bedroom ever since she lost her son; and as she watches him 
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the voice of a lounger comes clear through a window lampoon- 
ing her second marriage. The dramatic pitch is high, and the 
irony, though it is the irony of modern psychological drama, 
is exceedingly effective. The situation presented is as full of 
horror as any scene of Mourning Becomes Electra or Ghosts, 
and the regrettable tendency to trifle with the pitch which has 
been observed in the first two acts disappears. It is a real 
misfortune that the powerful conception of the dreadfulness of 
a marriage between son and mother which fills the third act is 
not introduced by writing on a more consistently tragic level. 
M. Cocteau has plainly felt that in Sophocles’ version it is 
hard to understand how through seventeen years of married 
life Jocasta failed to see the marks in her husband’s ankles, and 
he has answered the difficulty in a courageous and effective 
manner. 

The fourth act repeats the events which form the whole of 
Sophocles’ play. Teiresias introduces a messenger—no old 
retainer, but a young lad—who brings the news of Polybus’ 
death. Oedipus rejoices at the news despite Teiresias’ dis- 
approval of such conduct, for he will be free of the oracle by 
which he was fated to kill his father. But the messenger inter- 
rupts to say that on his death-bed Polybus declared that Oedi- 
pus was to know he was only an adopted son. He had indeed 
been found by the messenger’s own father. Oedipus supplies 
the final link with a mention of the cross-roads at Daulia, and 


Jocasta rushes away to hang herself. Her final speech cannot 
hope to compete with 


io’ lov, AUoTHve, ToUTO yap o” Exo 
uovov Trpoceitreiv, GAAO 2’ ottt08” Uotepov, (1071 f.) 


and at one fell swoop the double reversal of Sophocles is cut 
away. Oedipus follows her to put out his eyes, and the news 
of his action is brought by the young Antigone, who announces 
her intention of following her father into exile. If Sophocles 
had felt able to introduce a child character at this point, he 
would surely have preferred to put the tale of her father’s blind- 
ing in his daughter’s mouth—though perhaps Greek moderation 
would have found it too overwhelmingly poignant. Oedipus 
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is comforted by Jocasta’s ghost, and is led away, who knows 
whether to glory or dishonour? On that note the play ends. 

It is obviously unfair to compare the play too minutely with 
that of Sophocles, but a comparison is particularly interesting, if 
it is in any way possible to measure the artistic effect of modern 
methods of plot construction with the ancient Greek form. 
Judgement of course depends on personal taste, and while the 
Oedipus Tyrannus is the best of its class, M. Cocteau’s Machine 
is far from being consistently good. But it is sufficiently near 
to the real spirit of tragedy to make the task worth attempting, 
especially if we bear in mind the similar comparison between 
Mourning Becomes Electra and the Oresteia, where the two 
trilogies are on very much the same level of artistic sincerity 
and purity. For the present writer the Oedipus remains more 
satisfying because of its perfect symmetry and economy, which 
give the full feeling of the horrors of the story without dwelling 
unduly upon its details; but if M. Cocteau had been O’Neill 
he feels that it would have found the modern play a hard rival 
in its own generation. For each age should be best able to find 
the true and unchanging essence of tragedy in its own chosen 
form of expression, and the significance of a Greek play can 
only be partially recaptured even with the aid of scholarship and 
long experience. There seems no reason to suppose that our 
own times will not be able to rival any other age in apprecia- 
tion and interpretation of tragedy. 

Meanwhile it is interesting to observe that, though the 
modern dramatist has at his disposal immeasurably greater tech- 
nical resources, both writers achieve their most dramatic effects 
by the same methods, and especially by the use of ‘irony’. 
When the Sphinx tells Oedipus that Jocasta is old enough to 

be his mother, his reply is ‘L’essentiel est qu’elle ne le soit pas’. 
In places there are definite reminiscences of the Greek: 
Ed. De qui suis-je le fils, bonhomme? Frappe, frappe vite. 
Le Berger. Hélas! 
(Ed. Je suis prés d’une chose impossible 4 entendre. 
Ber. Et moi... d’une chose impossible a dire. 
Ok. oipor, pds anrTH y’ eipi TH Aeiwd Aéyev. 
Oia. Kéryoy’ éxdueiv’ GAA’ Spas &kouoTéov. (1169 f.) 


and 
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To make his picture of Oedipus, the young, unthinking seeker 
after glory, consistent throughout, Cocteau has made one or 
two slight changes in the accepted story. For instance, Oedipus 
kills Laius by accident, for he aims merely at the charioteer. 
He is young and passionate and soon forgets the incident. For 
the same reason he also suggests that the hand of Jocasta was 
offered as a prize to the vanquisher of the Sphinx in addition 
to the kingdom; in Sophocles the union of Jocasta and Oedipus 
came later, and is the result of their affection, so that, if any- 
thing, M. Cocteau weakens his case by the innovation. But 
he has a very good precedent for so doing: though the outline 
of their stories was generally adhered to by Greek dramatists, 
they felt themselves at liberty to alter details in order to increase 
the effect, and in the Oedipus itself Sophocles introduced 
several alterations. In availing himself of the precedent M. 
Cocteau unfortunately proves himself inferior to Sophocles. 
If his Oedipus is a little crude, so is his Sphinx a little incom- 
prehensible. All the same, despite misunderstandings, wilful 
or otherwise, of Greek theology, and fickle technique in con- 
struction, La Machine Infernale is full of the menace of unseen 
forces, and of the intrinsic horror of the story of Oedipus, in 
such a way as to realize the atmosphere of Sophocles’ play 
more closely that any formal play of Classical French tragedy 
could have hoped to do. Embedded in the extraneous matter 
there is a great deal that is of interest—notably a sceptical 
account of the workings of the oracles by a common citizen, 
which is worthy of Euripides in his most rationalistic temper. 
Of course, says the man, the various shrines exchange news by 
pigeon post. But despite the effective way in which the theme 
is handled and the characters are used to illustrate it, the second 
act does not ring true. Oedipus is a figure of fun, and the 
heavenly powers which the Sphinx represents are not implacable 
but shrewish. It is amusing and instructive by itself, but the 
play would be the better without it, if its purpose is truly to 
demonstrate that incalculable maliciousness of the gods of 
which we are again reminded at the beginning of the fourth 
act. “Car les dieux ont voulu pour le fonctionnement de leur 
machine infernale que toutes les malchances surgissent sous le 
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déguisement de la chance’—a sentiment to which Sophocles 
replies 

ti dW’ &v poPoit’ GvOpwrtos © Ta Tis TUXNS 
Kpatei, Trpdvoia A’ éotiv ovAEvds capris; (977 f.) 


The fatalism of Greek humanistic thought has placid depths, 
deeper than plummet can sound. It is a fatalism in which 
lurks a satisfying tranquillity. M. Cocteau excites and titivates. 
The audience of Sophocles ‘with new acquist of true experi- 
ence from this great event, with peace and consolation are dis- 
missed and calm of mind, all passion spent’. 


Professor Ritchie (France, p. 377) describes Cocteau, who was born in 1892, 
as formerly a Dadaist with heretical tendencies, though he was believed by 
the public to be the leader of Dadaism. He prefers his criticism to his poetry, 
which he describes as derivative and artificial, while giving him credit for 
real poetic feeling. The Dadaist movement regarded its function as not to 
describe but to destroy the picture of the world as common sense sees it, and 
gave itself up to free fantasy, half-way to Surrealism. 

In 1919 Cocteau produced a successful ‘dramatic ballet of satirical non- 
sense’—Les Mariés de la Tour Eiffel—and in 1926 a play—Orphée—in which 
the mystery of death is the theme, and simple and economical symbolism is 
used to obtain a purely poetical atmosphere in the theatre. He has also 
written several plays. 

The account of La Machine Infernale given above is purposely concerned 
with the play in relation to ancient theories of art. It must be remembered 
that much modern work is esoteric in nature and its full significance is only 
apparent to the initiated. Whether this is a recommendation is another 
question. 

P. G. M. 





LATIN CROSSWORD 





‘What I gave, I have.’ 


55 ac. (two words) 20, 1 ac. (three words) 10: 3 7, 1dn. 37 32 8. 


OTHER CLUES 


28 dn.Incipe principium mixtum regionis Achivae. 
28 ac.si petis hic cautes, aera pone nuci. 
15femina prima (is abest). 24aliquid cum duceris umbrae. 
4let labor, ascensus? 52sons ea vera, putes? 
33lusor, inest animal. 14praeclarius, inde gravati. 
26dicere, qui potuit dicere tanta, nequit. 
19-4semper habens morem, quae sunt tibi concute porcas. 
9voce canis facio? 26dic mihi, mente, vager? 
5-27num graditur pariter Menae eam reverso? 
43dn.stulta soror Fauni. 45filia, Balbe, tua est. 
46rev.ne mirere, prius si portitor illle poposcit! 
49Eridanus fluvium. 34dent ita, Plaute, tibi. 
30 rev.-3lItala ne poni glacies immixta sinatur. 
i3rex ego Threicius. 22fortificone lacu? 
47 rev.‘ingenia (hoc) operis clari cuiusque’ feruntur. 
21-54hospes erat divae. 12ceu latus, usus inest. 
40dulcia frusta oleris. 38Phaethon ita morte peremptus. 
48 rev.o iudex aequo! 36silva regressa, foves. 
2te sine, non extra. 17clamas ita, Dave, Charino. 
6emplecti, serie quos modulare soni. 
50de titulo, Augustine, tuo. 44Romane memento 
perturbate mei. 18carmine Naso diem. 
nulla mora in Turno’ celat; loca littera mutet. 
16fiet et haec Proteus. 23-53 rev-urbs memoratque putant. 
29dn.‘si . . . lapidem dicam qui ferrum (id) et attralat ad se’. 
43 ac.-35labitur at dubitat. MNquaeret utroque calet. 
29 ac.spumea vina bibes illic. 42calcaria subdo. 
5llitoribus nutrix est sine fine decus. 


39 rev.-53 rev.‘ 


T. W. M. 
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REVIEWS 


The Roman Citizenship. A. N. SHERWIN-WuiteE. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 

1939. Pp. vit+315. 155. 

Mr. Sherwin-White has set himself the difficult but important task of surveying 
the development of the Roman citizenship from the first incorporations of the 
Regal Period to the capture of Rome and the break-up of the Western Empire. 
Since Mommsen there has been little attempt either to treat as a whole the long 
process by which membership of a small city-state was widened to receive the whole 
civilized world or to correlate the changes in the idea of citizenship which took place 
in the nine hundred years during which it endured. Yet it is in the expansion of 
local patriotism to the wider conception of a community of rights and duties between 
men of different races who yet retain their individual and local loyalties that Rome 
contributed mainly to our European civilization. 

Mr. White has continually in mind the continuity of this development, and it 
informs his book, which is valuable not only for his clear discussion of it but also 
for a sound, critical consideration of many separate problems, such as the meaning of 
civitas sine suffragio and nomen Latinum. Unfortunately his method is not altogether 
consistent, and it presupposes a very thorough knowledge of sources, cruces, and 
contested points without which the general student may well find it somewhat 
bewildering and uneven. If, however, he is prepared for some hard going, the labour 
will be well repaid. The difficulty is partly caused by the controversial nature of the 
evidence, and Mr. White, who is all for a tussle with the Germans, is inclined to 
plunge at once into the fray without explaining the real issue of the contest or stating 
the evidence. This is quite in order if his object is simply to contribute to higher 
criticism; but the general theme, which makes the book valuable to others besides 
the specialists, is often obscured, especially when Herr Rudolph is to be attacked, 
by mere reference in passing to important facts. This is, however, a small objection 
to set against the real scholarship and moderation with which he has revised our 
knowledge of the subject. 

The first and most complete section deals with the growth of the Roman State 
until the Empire, and for teachers of Roman history is the most important part of 
the book. Mr. White takes a moderate view of early history, agreeing with Beloch 
and De Sanctis over the value of the Fasti; and since the general growth of the Roman 
citizenship is unaffected by problems of chronology, he is able to separate the contro- 
versial matter fairly well. There is as clear an account as I have seen of the early leagues 
in Latium, with useful hints on geographical and historical factors which produced 
them. He distinguishes between the Prisci Latini, with whom Rome began her first 
experiments in federalism, and the fewer and more highly developed States of the 
fifth and fourth centuries in Latium. The Polybian treaty and the Foedus Cassianum 
(early date accepted) are treated as marking Rome’s natural importance in Latium, 
but not as moves in an expansionist policy bent on subjugating the Latins entirely. 
It is interesting to see how well Livy emerges from a critical examination. 

With the fourth century Rome’s increasing tendency to override federal wishes 
provoked the squabbles which ended in the settlement of 338, and Mr. White is able 
to show from this point how Rome tried, used, and superseded varied types of 
alliance. These he proceeds to treat in detail, and by re-examining their origins and 
early use is able to show the causes which led Rome rather than Greece to conceive 
a dual citizenship and the idea of a communis patria, which he even sees, in embryo, 
in the early settlement of Campania. The civitas sine suffragio and the beginnings of 
the municipal system receive particular attention and so does the nomen Latinum. He 
argues (pace Rudolph) that the extent of control and romanization in the municipia 
was not so great as is sometimes thought, and places the municipalization of Caere 
in the third century. 

He opposes the assumption of an alteration in Latin rights to form a new type in 
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268, and shows that after the Social War ius Latii became purely a graded step of 
approach to the full citizenship; and this had already lost its territorial significance, 
just as active Latin rights had turned into ius Latit. In fact the Social War as a whole 
forced the Romans to provide an accommodation of national and local civitas which 
without pressure they were unwilling to make. Here again Italy made a contribution 
to Roman citizenship. He argues also that enfranchisement after the war was by 
communities which became self-governing municipia, and not by grants to indi- 
viduals; and that Julius Caesar merely completed work already largely begun in the 
period from 80 B.c. In future Rome meant either the City, or an idea, and both 
patriae (naturae et civitatis) became real to the Italians, who had some share in their 
own government and in the government of their land, Italy. 

The second part of the book is divided into two sections, one of which describes 
the gradual extension of the citizenship under the Pax Augusta till by the Constitutio 
Antoniniana it was granted, as he believes, to the whole empire; the other examines 
the attitude of the provincials themselves to Rome. In the differing fashions of East 
and West and with certain exceptions, they showed, Mr. White thinks, a steady desire 
for full incorporation and a great loyalty to Rome. Indeed, they and not the emperors 
were responsible for the rapid promotion by which newly civilized races passed from 
one stage of municipal dignity to another. The meaning and scope of T& vn is also 
examined. 

These are but a few of the points discussed over a long period. Economic implica- 
tions of citizenship seem to be purposely set aside—a pity, perhaps—but otherwise 
the book provides a modern and stimulating account of a civitas of which Aristides 
could say, even before its final extension, oWAeis Eévos Sotis &E105; and it prepares 
one for that distinction between Roman and barbarian which is the characteristic of 
the Empire in its last century of existence. It is perhaps worth while in an age when 
imperialism is discredited to recall that of the Roman Empire it could at least be said 
‘civilis, non tyrannica dominatio est’. P. G. M. 


Plato and Parmenides: Parmenides’ ‘Way of Truth’ and Plato’s ‘Parmenides’, 
translated with a running commentary by F. M. Cornrorp. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1939. Pp. xvii+251. 12s. 6d. 


In this book Professor Cornford continues his work on the harder dialogues of Plato. 
His method is the same as that adopted in his previous volume; he translates a 
passage and then comments on it, and his book is thus meant to be, and can in fact be, 
read straight through. Here his translation is not quite literal, for he ignores the 
dialogue form, except in one or two places, and in the translation Parmenides simply 
develops one hypothesis after another, assent being taken for granted. This is justi- 
fiable, since the answers of Aristotle are almost always purely formal, and there can 
be no doubt that the intricate argument is much easier to follow in Professor Corn- 
ford’s translation than in any other. This alone makes his book the best introduction 
in English to the dialogue, and any scholar who wishes to try to answer the riddles of 
the Parmenides could not do better than take Professor Cornford for his guide. The 
commentary here provided has the same clarity and incisiveness which were conspicuous 
in Professor Cornford’s work on the Timaeus. He rejects the Neoplatonic interpre- 
tation, and refuses to believe that the arguments in the second half of the dialogue 
are either sophisms or jokes. His own view is that the object of the second half is to 
show what ambiguities there are in such conceptions as The One, Non-existence, &c., 
and also to show that the acceptance of certain Parmenidean doctrines leads to absurd 
conclusions. A reader dissatisfied with Professor Cornford’s interpretation will still 
have him to thank for the clarity with which he expounds the prima facie meaning of 
what Plato says. In his anxiety to avoid a Hegelian interpretation of Plato’s dialectic, 
he is forced more than once to maintain that when Plato says that the One will have, 
e.g., Shape, he means that ‘the attribute of extension may without illogicality be added 
to the One’. It is perhaps hard to justify such an interpretation; it leads to regarding 
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the dialogue too much as an exercise in verbal ambiguities; and the author perhaps 
feels this himself when he says at the close that Plato’s concern is not only with verbal 
ambiguity but also with the ‘foundations of his later ontology’. In that event, the 
resemblance between Plato’s argument and Hegel’s in his logic is often very striking 
(nothing could be more Hegelian in spirit than Professor Cornford’s concluding re- 
marks on Hypothesis VI). In fact, it is perhaps a pity that before writing of Hegel’s 
endorsement of the Neoplatonic interpretation of the dialogue, Professor Cornford 
did not re-read what Hegel wrote about the dialogue itself in his History of Philosophy 
and about Plato’s dialectic generally in his Philosophy of Right. However greatly 
Hegelians may have distorted Plato’s meaning, Hegel himself was less guilty. How- 
ever, no criticism must be allowed to obscure the fact that during this century no 
more important contributions to the study of Plato have appeared in English than 
this book and its predecessor. T. M. K. 


Greek and Roman Coins. By J. G. Mitne. London: Methuen, 1939. Pp. 128. 
16 plates. 7s. 6d. 


This is a severely practical collection of notes, facts, and illustrations, based on a 
wide experience of numismatics, and offering to the teacher or student a good founda- 
tion on which to work. It ranges over a large field—its chapters include Materials, 
Debasement, Fabric, Dies, Types, Mints, Standards, Hoards; each contains a good 
deal of technical information, illustrated by actual examples, related to contemporary 
events. The greater part of each chapter deals with Greek coinage, but this is also 
compared with Roman, much to the disadvantage of the latter, both in interest and 
artistic quality. 


Lucan, De Bello Civili I. Edited by R. J. Gerry. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1939. 


It is to be hoped that this excellent edition may do something to promote the closer 
study of an author with whom few students, as distinguished from scholars, aspire to 
more than a nodding acquaintance. The edition Mr. Getty replaces was produced 
as long ago as 1875 by Heitland and Haskins, and the advance now made may be 
gauged from the fact that, whereas Heitland and Haskins give us 4 pages of Intro- 
duction and 20 of Notes, Mr. Getty gives us 50 and 123 respectively. No praise could 
be too high for the meticulous and lucid scholarship with which Mr. Getty deals with 
Lucan’s geography and astronomy and with his rhetoric, but space might surely have 
been spared for a more general treatment of the political side of the poem and of its 
place in literary development. In Lucan’s case especially, younger students at least 
should hardly have been referred to other sources for information on the author’s 
life, and, where so much else is given, this First Book clearly demands some discussion 
of Lucan’s relations with Nero, particularly when three pages can be devoted to the 
much less relevant question of his alleged betrayal of his mother. J... 


A History of the Delphic Oracle. By H. W. Parke. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1939. Pp. viiit-457. 215. 


Nothing could more clearly illustrate the central position which Delphi long occupied 
upon the stage of Greek life and thought than the Index Locorum of Professor Parke’s 
admirable study of the oracle. Almost every considerable author of antiquity whose 
works have survived has been laid under contribution, and much which would have 
told us what the surviving authors leave unsaid is known to have perished. There can 
be few subjects connected with the ancient world for whose study the evidence has to 
be assembled from such a wide variety of sources, and for that reason alone students of 
ancient literature and of ancient history alike have good cause to be grateful to Professor 
Parke. The English reader is here given in a single handsome volume a careful survey 
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of what literature and archaeology have to tell us about the oracle. But our debt to 
Professor Parke does not end here. For his method of treatment is such that the reader 
whose interest lies rather in the oracle’s influence than in its own technique and history | 
finds what he wants stated lucidly and without prejudice, and even when Professor 
Parke’s treatment of any given response is open to criticism the reader cannot fail to 7 
be stimulated by his suggestions. 

The work is divided into three books, of which the first deals with the origin of the 7 
oracle, its procedure and the sources for its history, the second (the longest) with its 
role in the political history of Greece, and the third with its influence upon myth, 
religion, and morals. The author would probably be ready to agree that a great deal © 
remains unexplained by his careful examination of the evidence; but it seems likely 
that we shall never fully understand the prestige and influence of oracles in the ancient 7 
world, and, as Professor Parke observes, the procedure of the oracle was puzzling to 
the ancient no less than to the modern mind. It is noteworthy that the Christian 
apologists seldom use the argument that the oracles were merely the product of 
human trickery, and indeed trickery so consistently practised upon generations of 
men not devoid of critical acumen would be an almost superhuman feat. Yet it would 
be interesting to know more about the priests, and particularly about the technique 
which they used in putting into circulation the many ‘doctored’ oracles which even 
a conservative inquirer such as Professor Parke admits to have gained currency. 


D. S.C. 
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